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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE 


INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. VI. WASHINGTON, D. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” 





Labor Day. 


WHAT IT DEMANDS. 

A song of labor must be sung today. 

A ringing song that, sounding o’er the land, 
Will make men listen. At his flaming forge, 
His hand upon his bellows-pole, the smith 
Will pause and stop the hissing of his flame ; 
The plowman lean upon the handles of 

His plow; the puddler at the furnace halt, 
His molten iron half poured ; the quarryman 
Let go his drill a space; the miner rest 

Upon his pick; and all the men that toil 
Wiil stand enrapt as if they heard the glad 
And sweet clear music of a happy dream 

A dream of being free, with happy homes 
Filled with content and peaceful certainty 
That none can claim a toll from all their toil. 


And then a song of labor must be sung 
To wake the workers from this spell of dreams ; 
A song that stirs their hearts to action, like 
A ballad of old times the yeomen sang 
When marching to the fray—a song that streams 
And flaunts like an unfurled free banner high 
In the eternal freeness of the sky ; 
The song-words like a banner’s bold device, 
This song should come unto the ears of all 
The takers of the toll from weary toil. 
Unwelcome at first hearing, but as rose 
And swelled the music till the world were filled 
With sympathetic thrillings of the sense 
Of justice, rightand the fraternity 
Men feel for men, then would they slough the scorn 
Of lowly mankind they so long have worn, 
And raise their voices, bearing each his part 
Of the glad burden of the song of love 
And brotherhood. This is the song that must 
Be sung by the best singers of today. 
VLADIMIR KAZANSKY, 


There is among all working men who possess an 
organization, however imperfect it may be, a senti- 
ment of their moral superiority over their brothers 
divided by selfishness and enslaved by their own 
servility. And this sentiment is justified by the 
social facts, for wherever the trade union exists the 
workman is skillful, even if he is not a trade union- 
ist ; the work is relatively well done and the wages 
are higher than elsewhere, without adding that the 
workman is generally sound in body and mind. 


—Keata. 


C., SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


Labor Day. 


THE GRAND ARMY OF LABOR, THE GRAND ARMY 
OF PEACE. 
By GEorRGE E, MCNEILL. 
A quarter of a million of men are marching the 
streets of our cities and towns, carrying the banners 
of Labor’s emancipation, marching to the music 

















GEORGE E. McNEIL, 


AUTHOR OF ** THE LABOR MOVEMENT: THE PROBLEM OF TO-DAY.’ 
FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS (1807). 

of the Union, shoulder to shoulder, the skilled 
mechanic and the laborer, the white man and the 
black man, the native-born and the foreign-born, 
men of all creeds and of no creed, of all political 
parties and of no political party. The Grand Army 
of Labor—with a history of past achievements 
grander than that revealed in the history of any 
nation or of any people ; its defeats but temporary 
repulses ; its victories permanent gain. 

From the days of the leadership of Moses to our 
day it has been the army of liberation; its onward 
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march has been from the bondage of Egypt to the 
freedom of the promised land. The Grand Army 
of Labor is the grand army of peace. Its arms are 
the tools of industry. Its mission is to construct 
and not to destroy. Flowers and fruits and grain 
spring from the soil its feet have trod. Mothers 
and wives and children are glad at its approach. 
It is the forerunner of plenty and not of famine, 


r 





p--- 





Day is yours; and all days will be yours when you 
are filled with the inspiration of the cause yon 
have espoused! You who are now but hirelings 
in the markets of labor may be its masters if you 
but will. The supreme conflict is before you. 
March on! Not as a mob, shouting cant phrases 
of freedom; not by the shibboleth of any party or 
faction, but as of yore by union in sacrifice and 











P. J. MCGUIRE, 


SECY-TREAS. U. B. OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. 


of health and not of pestilence, of storehouses and 
not of hospitals, of free government and not of 
imperialism. 

The marching hosts are gaunt and hungry 
through self-sacrifice. Its banners are red with 
the blood of its martyrs. Contumely and re- 
proach are the earthly reward of its leaders; but 
the army halts not; out of Egyptian bondage it 
has passed, never to return; through serfdom, 
villeinage and chattel slavery it has come, and 
today the stronghold of wage slavery is crumbling 
before the fire of its batteries. 

Soldiers of the Army of 1899, all hail! Labor 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


devotion; union in wisdom, and union in leader- 
ship. Trust those who have trusted you. Have 
faith in those who have faith in you and in the 
cause. Mouthers and doubters to the rear; put 
none but tried and true men on guard. Step by 
step we have captured hour after hour of our time. 
Individual enterprises have retreated to the strong- 
hold of chartered corporations, the dukedoms of 
capitalism, and now the corporations are in retreat 
to the royal strongholds of absolutism. Competi- 
tion in industry has failed. Industrial individual- 
ism isno more. Capital, in its greed, is devouring 
its own substance; the rich fields of our country 
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have been exploited, and now new fields are 
sought. As of old, the armies and navies of the 
world are but the tools of capitalism. War is 
made to serve the investors. 














FRANK .MORRISON, 


DELEGATE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
SECRETARY A. F. OF L, 


Our country is in greater danger than in that 
hour when the Southern States sought to save 
chattel slavery by the dissolution of the Union. 

As union men we stand for high wages, short 
hours of labor, comfortable homes, and higher ed- 
ucation, a larger liberty, the right of contract and 
of control over the sale of our time and skill, the 
right and opportunity to be masters of oursel ves— 
in union one in all and allin one. Where the flag 
of industry goes, we go, and can not be stayed. 
Men struggling for liberty are struggling with us 
and for us. 

A large army means despotism, and despotism 
means low wages. An army does not assimilate 
those against whom it is directed. It is not the 
messenger of the gospel of peace and love; it 
is the messenger of the gospel of mammon and of 
hate. All capitalistic governments, under what- 
ever name they may assume, have one motto— 
hundreds of millions of dollars for war, but not 
one dollar for industrial co-operation. 

This century has nearly passed. A new century 
is about to dawn. The sun of this century may 
set red with the blood of the struggling peoples, 
and the new century be ushered in with the moans 
and tears of the poor. 

The grand army of labor will need the wisest 
leadership and the most devoted adhesion to trade 
union principles. Now is the time for preparation. 


Husband your resources, protect your funds and 
enlarge them. High dues mean high wages. The 
best disciplined and best equipped unions will be 
best prepared. Local unions must come into na- 
tional or international relations, and all unions and 
national and international unions who are loyal to 
the labor movement must become one in spirit by 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 

Look backward at your past history and gain in- 
spiration from its pages. A quarter of a century 
ago the Massachusetts 10-hour law went into oper- 
ation. For more than a third of a century the 
short-hour men and women waged a contest un- 
paralleled in this country. Opposed to them were 
hundreds of millions of dollars of invested wealth, 
the ignorance and prejudice of college professors, 
and the apathy of the masses. Decade after de- 
cade the agitation continued. Our men were 
blacklisted ; some sank into untimely graves ; de- 
feat followed defeat; but the short-hour man and 
woman continued until the victory was won, and 
this by a handful of men and women. Then fol- 
lowed a more perfect organization, in turn followed 
by other victories. 

Soldiers of the Grand Army of Labor, wage 
workers, serfs in labor but sovereigns in citizen- 
ship—the future is yours as the past was yours. 
Trusts and monopolists are but industrial kings, 
to be overthrown in due time. Then shall the 

















JOHN B. LENNON, 
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command to labor fall upon all mien. Then the 
performance of labor shall be no longer disgrace- 
ful drudgery, but healthful and ennobling exercise. 
With equity in the distribution of labor will come 
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equity in the distribution of its results. Then the 
excesses of poverty and wealth will disappear, and 
peace and plenty do their perfect work. 
“There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him, brother unto brother.” 


Purely Political. 
By A. S. LEITCH. 


J. J. Ingalls is responsible for having launched 
upon the troubled sea of thought that popular 
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GENERAL SECRETARY GRANITE CUTTERS NATIONAL UNION, 
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phrase, ‘‘The purification of politics is an irrides- 
cent dream.” Yet there are fools in Labordom 
(including myself), who hit the pipe regularly, 
have their little phantasmagoria—and painful is 
the awakening therefrom. 

The shores of time are strewn with the wrecks 
of labor parties, ever since the fishmongers’ union 
ran Phidion for ‘‘aldermanic” honors in Pompeii. 
The dust that old mother Vesuvius then threw 
into the fishmongers’ eyes has had its counterpart 
in that which professional politicians have thrown 
into the laborers’ eyes for a thousand genera- 
tions. 

Every fakir with a bee in his bonnet immediately 
conceives the idea, as the first stepping-stone to 
his ambitious scheme, that the only salvation for 
working people lies through the ballot box. 

On this subject I may, in some respects, speak 
ex cathedra, having had several experiences. 

Among the first, years ago, a hip-hurrah game 
in which we were ‘‘bound to win.’ Ninety per 
cent. of those employed with me were enthusiastic 
for the labor ticket—until our employers showed 
us very conclusively that the success of a certain 
other ticket meant better pay and increased force, 
and its defeat an enforced vacation for many. 
Then there was one)labor vote. It was not coer- 


cion; it was (for the employers said so themselves), 
a plain statement of facts. 

Election day, one precinct I wot of, presented 
the spectacle of a deluded workman with a hand- 
ful of labor tickets, plus a black eye, minus a 
collar, and a general threshing-mill-exit appear- 
ance, driven off and hooted at by a number of 
fellow-workmen. 

That’s Labor in politics. 

If heart-whole and fancy free one can have more 
fun in labor politics than with a basket of monkeys 
in fly-time. 

In the far South the birth of a labor party called 
forth a combination of lily-whites and the purlieus 
of the black-belt. In the face of an industrial crisis 
democrats and republicans, lyncher and lynchee, 
clasped hands in a perfect love feast. 

The result was the “‘ agitators,’’ black-listed, de- 
rided as anarchists, socialists, outlaws, etc., man- 
aged to get out of town without a coat of tar and 
feathers from appreciative fellow-workers, a cover- 
ing not conducive to good health in that climate. 

Labor politics, like virtue, hath its own reward. 
But a man who hits the ties with steady, rhymthic 
motion is not solaced by that thought. 

Another experience, in the West, came very 
near capturing a city. When success seemed 
almost assured 300 police marched into the con- 








JAMES O'CONNELL, 


GENERAL PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT A. F. OF L 


vention hall, arrested the leaders, dispersed the 
delegates. An appeal to the courts was met with 
ridicule. The story of that ‘‘ political movement” 
is replete with personalities and may be good read- 
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ing at an early date, when I hope to put it into 
print. 

I will state, as the result of my study and ex- 
perience, that the success of a political movement 
by working people, on whatever lines taken, is 
almost an impossibility. For the first reason, 
there does not exist on God’s green earth, a repub- 
lican form of government. The United States, 
France et al., are merely elective oligarchies. 
Amusement is afforded 99 per cent. of franchise 
holders by putting in a slip of paper representing, 
not their own views, not even, in many cases, 
the views of the men whose names are on that 
paper, but merely indicating that they legally, 
for a certain defined period, are willing to be 
governed by certain other men, to which the 
minorities must submit nolens volens. Here their 
right of self-government, if it ever existed, ceases, 
and falls into the hands of a select few. Of what- 
ever party that few may be makes little difference 
—democrat, republican, socialist, or trade union. 
The best would do the best they could—and be 
universally damned accordingly. 

Free silver, free trade, imperialism, anti-trust 
are but pyrotechnic display of political schemers. 
Agitation, education, and organization must pre- 
cede any honest political effort—and a wonderful 
amount of education. There must be a complete 
revolution of thought before the worker can ex- 





JOHN MITCHELL, 
GENERAL PRESIDENT UNITED MINE WORKERS. 


FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT A. F. OF L. 
pect to hold what he hopes to get through political 
action—for avarice, greed, oppression, and mis- 
representation is not entirely confined to the em- 
ploying classes. 


Therefore, the workman is indulging in a vain, 
delusive hope who expects to solve the industrial 
problem through politics; for the man you can 
not induce to become a member of the union of 
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his craft is a poor shoat to depend upon to vote 
with his fellow-workmen, or to appreciate the 
blessings of municipal ownership or a co-operative 
commonwealth. He is the ‘‘bosses’ man” and 
there are countless thousands of him. 

Yet, for one, I am not hidebound in opposition 
to a political movement. All agitation leads to 
good results. Vote, and I always vote with you; 
feeling assured, however, that the politicians, law 
courts, “‘captains of industry’’—all the powers 
that be—would never consent to the success of a 
bona fide political labor movement. Should, 
indeed, the occasion arise when there was any 
actual danger of success in that direction—well, 
I would like to be the man behind the gatling gun. 


The Union Label. 


The trade union label is the epitome of trade 
union philosophy. To understand the role it 
plays we must look to the meaning of the whole 
labor movement. Laborers have organized for 
protection and education. They consider the 
interests of the laboring class as identical, as 
opposed to those of the employing clase; they 
believe that amelioration can come only by or- 
ganization and action. This faith is intense and 
constant. Naturally, then, they antagonize unor- 
ganized labor and those employers who are un- 
friendly. They appeal to the public for sympathy 
and assistance. As a means to strengthen them 
in this threefold attitude the union label was in- 
vented.— FATHER KERBY. 
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British Labor Notes. 


By THOMAS REECE. 
LONDON, August 11, 1899. 
At the first meeting of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, which was held on July 19, there 
were 46 delegates present, representing 44 unions, 
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with a membership of 310,437. Pete Curran was 
chosen First Chairman and A. Gee, of the Yorkshire 
weavers, was appointed Vice-Chairman. Isaac 
Mitchell, of the Amalgamated Engineers, was ap- 
pointed Secretary; J. Maddison, of the Friendly 
Ironfounders, Treasurer ; and trustees were found 
in the persons of Alexander Wilkie, of the Asso- 
ciated Shipwrights, J. Holmes, of the Leicester 
Hosiery Federation, and Ben Tillett, of the Dock- 
ers’ Union. A management committee of eight 
was also elected. These appointments are for a 
year. London was chosen as the headquarters of 
the Federation and offices are being taken here. 

On the whole, the Federation has been favorably 
received by the bulk of the organized workers, 
although many reasons are operating to prevent 
more than the above comparatively small number 
from affiliating just yet. Many unions have post- 
poned their decision till the middle of autumn, for 
example, the musicians, cigarmakers and others. 

Talking of the Amalgamated Musicians’ Union, 
it is pleasing to note the remarkable success that 
has attended its establishment. In 1893 Joseph 
Williams and the other instrumentalists employed 
in the orchestra of a Manchester theater struck 
against a proposed cut in wages, and from their 
protest arose the union. By the end of 1893 it had 
1,394 members; at the end of 1894, 2,421; at the end 
of 1895, 3,087; end of 1896, 3,232; end of 1897, 3,528; 
and now it has close upon 4,000 members. 

It fights the competion of military, naval and 








police bands. It has practically abolished the old 
and injurious practice of farming out orchestras. 
It has established the right of sending ‘‘ deputies,” 
and, above all, it has forced up the minimum of 
wages. The frequent $4.50 and $6 of pre-union days 
is now raised to at least $6.25, with considerably 
higher minimum in northern towns where the 
unionization is more complete. For instance, the 
South Shield minimum is $7.50 per week, and pay- 
ment for extra rehearsals. Theseare the prices for 
regular orchestral engagements. For dances, ba- 
zars, expositions, operas, oratorios, concerts, and 
temporary or special engagements prices are 
higher. 

The A. M. U. also has its own permanent orches™ 
tras and provides most of the bands now used at 
labor demonstrations. It issues a monthly maga- 
zine, beside a huge amount of other propagandist 
literary matter, including a reprint of an article 
by Owen Miller, the President of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

There has been a strike of billposters here which 
affects about a hundred men. They ask for an ad- 
vance from $7.50 to $8.25 per week, with a reduction 
of hours to fifty-three. Billposters are an impor- 
tant class of men in these days of wide-spread ad- 
vertisements upon hoardings, and they are now 
organized. The Amalgamated Billposters’ Union 
was founded in 1890 but was extremely small until 
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THOMAS FRANCIS TRACY, 
CIGAR MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS 
1897, when it jumped to a membership of about 
500, distributed over eleven branches, with head- 
quarters in Manchester. 
The first year’s operation of the Workmens’ 
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Compensation Act closed at the end of June last, 
and a summary of the accidents reported under 
the act shows that a total of 89,823 were non-fatal 
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and 2,461 were fatal. This is a very heavy increase 
upon the numbers recorded in the years preceding 
the inauguration of the new legislation. The pre- 
vious twelve months to the above showed only 
63,742 non-fatal and 2,119 fatal. 

On Sunday the Dockers’ Union will celebrate its 
tenth birthday by means of a great demonstration 
at Plaistow. Tom McCarthy, Harry Arbell, Ben 
Tillett, and other men whose names are household 
words along the docks, will be the speakers; and 
after the demonstration there will be a dinner of 
the officials and headquarters’ staff at Tom Mann’s 
saloon in Long Acre, at which Tom Mann is to 
receive a testimonial in acknowledgment of his 
past services to the union. 

There is no important labor difficulty on just now. 
The threatened trouble in Lancashire amongst the 
7,000 engineering workers there has been set- 
tled in a way advantageous to the men. They get 
an increase of 25 cents per week for three months 
with the probability that it will be carried on per- 
petually. An umpire has been chosen to examine 
the state of trade in Lancashire and to decide 
whether the employers are able to pay the increase 
right on. 

I have before me a summary of the total number 
of working men and women who have received 
increases of wages during the half year ending 
June, and it totals up to the heavy number of 
896,700; the average increase in wages, taking all 


together, being 28 cents per week. Another sum- 
mary, dealing with disputes for the same period, 
shows that 390 strikes or lockouts occurred in that 
time, affecting 80,141 persons. The total lost time 
this way amounts to 1,360,000 working days. Most 
of these disputes were on questions of wages. 

This total of wage advances would not include 
increases in such non-unionist occupations as farm 
labor; yet in that section of industry wages have 
been gradually moving up in a way never before 
dreamed of. Returns are to hand from 149 rural 
centers where there are nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion of all varieties of agricultural workers. Com- 
paring their wages this summer with the summer 
last year, one finds that 62,064 are getting 25 cents 
per week more; 10,559 36 cents more, and about 
3,000 50 cents more. The corn-growing counties 
showed the largest area of alteration. 

The National Flint Glass Makers’ Society has 
just celebrated its jubilee. It has not had a strike 
for forty years. It has 2,300 members and funds in 
hand to the amount of nearly $68,000. 

The union with which the late William Inskip 
was so intimately associated has now 30,589 mem- 
bers. While, however, the membership of the 

















GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
PRESIDENT CIGARMAKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
National Boot and Shoe Operatives’ Union has de- 
creased somewhat, the reserve funds, have in- 
creased and now stand at $236,000. 


The receipt of a sample copy of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is an invitation to you to subscribe 
to it, or you can have it sent free to! your address 
for one year by sending five paid subscriptions. 
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A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works.* 
By F. HERBERT SNow. 
II 


The labor affected by these provisions was only 
the very cheap labor, and it is fair to say that fore- 
men and other labor requiring skill was of about 
the same cost in either case, although in time, the 
payment of higher wages to the lowest class would 
probably raise the other. 

The first important question of that year was, 
what ratio did the cheap labor bear to the entire 
labor pay-roll, and what ratio did the labor pay- 
roll bear to the entire cost of the work, including 
material. 

During this year the ratio of total labor to the 
total cost was 60 per cent., and the extremes for 
any particular street were, 52 per cent. for lowest 
and 64 per cent. for highest. As the records of 
this work show, it would have actually cost the 
contractor 20 per cent. more if he had paid each 
man $2.00 per day of nine hours. 

The successful contractor’s own estimate of the 
extra amount needed for city labor was thus very 
much too small, and indicates that he either calcu- 
lated wrong or expected to get more work from 
the higher priced men; and while three of the 
others were somewhere near the same opinion, the 
other three were somewhat above the actual in- 
crease, but one of them was so far above as to indi- 
cate a disinclination to take the job at all with said 
restrictions. 

These bids may be assumed to be the contrac- 
tor’s opinion on the subject, and although it must 
be admitted that they were the ones most vitally 
concerned, one must not give too much weight to 
their opinion, for the reason that the man who 
bids very high for city labor may not want the 
work at all, and the man who bids very low may 
see some possibility of evading the provisions of 
the clause requiring him to hire city labor. 

These bids are given, however, for what they 
are worth, and perhaps the average may be a fair 
expression of opinion. 

The bids were as follows: 


City Labor. Contract Labor, | Diff. Per Cent. 


| ee $27,535 33 $23,300 14 18 
Ss eee 28,825 68 24,158 78 19 
SS ee 31,172 12 26,185 40 19 
No, 4........ 31,808 65 27,646 62 15 
SS eee 49,674 55 30,658 21 | 62 
Ricans 40,077 60 31,492 97 | 27 
SE cancers | 47,747 30 37,753 20 | 27 


| 


To make up this difference in cost in favor of the 
contract labor, the city laborers must do more 
work and do it better. It is our opinion that on 
plain shovelling in easy work an Italian laborer 
will do about the same amount of work as the or- 


*Standard city wage :—$2.00 for 9 hours. 
Contract wage :—$1.25 to $1.50 for 10 hours. 


dinary city laborer; but in bad places and particu- 
larly difficult work, which must be done quickly 
and requires skill, intelligence and an understand- 
ing of English, the city laborer is by far the cheaper 
one, as the Italian laborer is practically useless 
under these conditions. 

If none but city laborers were employed, at a 
uniform rate of $2 for common labor, it would be- 
come necessary to pay those who did the hard 
work a higher price than $2 per day, while they 
would be willing to work for this amount if the 
other laborers could be secured at a lower price. 
Men will not take hard work, or that requiring 
considerable skill, such as plank-driving, pipe-lay- 
ing, etc., and become proficient in it, at no greater 
pay than for simpler and easier work. These con- 
siderations, of course, do not obtain in what fol- 
lows, but they should be borne in mind in making 
estimates for work to be done by city labor. 

Article D., Item 1, of the sewer contract and 
specifications for building parts of sections 11 and 


12, was as follows: 

D. (1) And it is hereby further agreed that in case the sew- 
erage commissioners shall so demand, the contractor shall, 
at their request, employ ata uniform rate of two dollars 
(2.00) per day of nine (#) hours, either upon the work herein 
agreed upon, or upon remaining streets of these sections as 
shown upon plans, such laborers who are citizens of Brock- 
ton, as may be designated to them by the commissioners, 
And the commissoners agree to pay the contractor, in addi- 
tion to the sum herein agreed upon, a sum equal to the dif- 
ference between the wages of said Brockton laborers and 
an equal number of men at the wages paid by the contractor 
for the same class of work, us shown by the contractor's 
pay-roll, which shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of the commissioners. 


Taking advantage of this article, and acting in 
conformity with the above order of the aldermen, 
the sewerage commissioners voted, and, under my 
direction, the contractor built the East Union street 
section, extending from the intercepting sewer, 
through East Union street and Union street to Main 
street, with city labor. 

Work was begun June 5, and practically com- 
pleted August 27. During this time the average 
force of city laborers employed was about 22 men, 
with a maximum number of 33. These men did 
the common labor, the contractor furnishing the 
skilled laborers for bracing, pipe-laying, etc. 

The total length of the sewer was 2,461 feet. The 
excavation was in fine, loose sand, free from water, 
an ideal section for rapid progress. The average 
cut for the entire section was 13 feet, with a max- 
imum atone point of 21.5 feet. Over three-fourths 
of the length had to be close-sheeted. I had an 
acurate account of the cost of the work performed, 
kept, which is as follows: ; 

On account of the law requiring city laborers to 
be paid weekly, as the contractor paid only 
monthly, it became necessary for the department 
to pay the men instead of the contractor, which 
we did, deducting the monies so paid from what 
was owed the contractor. The amount paid out 
by the city for laborers was $3,099.10; this was at 
the rate of $2.00 for 9 hours. The contractor paid 
an average price of $1.40 for 10 hours’ work. 

Reducing the amount which the city paid out for 
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city labor to total hours worked, by dividing by 
two and multiplying by nine, and then computing 
what the contractor would have paid for this total 
number of hours at 14 cents per hour (with a slight 
correction for pay of water boy), we find that the 
contractor would have been paid $1,948.44 for the 
labor which by city labor cost $3,099.10, or $1,150.66 
extra. 

Add to this total paid the contractor ($3,150.22) 
$1,173.52 for materials furnished by the city, which 
does not include engineering nor inspection, and 
we have the cost of the Vinegar Swamp Outlet sec- 
tion; at contract prices, $4,323.74; but, as previously 
shown, the actual cost to the city, at city prices, 
was $1,150.66 more, or $5,474.40, being an increase 
of 27 per cent. over and abovecontract prices. This 
is practically the same as the original estimate made 
by the sewerage commissioners to the mayor and 
aldermen. 

Now, this has no bearing on the relative amount 
of workdone. Itsimply shows the per cent. which 
could have been saved by contract labor under the 
prices for which the contractor was doing the work. 
The contractor lost money on the job. He would 
have lost money had not city labor been employed, 
although he claims to the contrary. 

To make an accurate comparison of the amount 
of labor performed, we must have similar condi- 
tions. The circumstances obtaining on the Vinegar 
Swamp section have not been paralleled on any 
other section of the season’s work. Where there 
was a deep cut the work was done by a trench ma- 
chine; where the digging was good and there was 
no quicksand, of course the material was taken up 
more rapidly and at a far less cost than the city 
laborers could do it, so that it would not be fair to 
the city laborer to make a comparison. On the 
other hand, when the digging was good, but quick- 
sand proved troublesome, this delayed the work 
and greatly increased the cost above the Union 
street section; but it was not the fault of the con- 
tract laborers nor the smartness of the city laborers 
which made the difference in cost, s0 a comparison 
in these cases would be unfair. 

We had expected to encounter quicksand on the 
East Union street section. The excavation on the 
East Union street section amounted to 2,316.5 cu. 
yds. to 9 feet in depth, 1,037 cu. yds. between 9 and 
15 feet, and 784 cu. yds. between 15 and 21 feet in 
depth, making a total of 3,590.5 cu. yds., exclusive 
of under-drain, for which 194.5 cu. yds. should be 
added, making 3,785 cu. yds. 

This is based on an estimate fora trench three 
feet in width, what the contractor was paid for. 
For the actual quantity removed, 25 per cent. 
should be added, as the depth of trench necessitated 
a wider opening on top; 3,785 cu. yds. estimated 
excavation, for which we paid $3,099.10, gives a cost 
of about 80 cents percu. yd. forcommon labor. If 
we add the skilled labor—$1,115.86—the labor cost 
$4,214.96, or a cost for labor of $1.11 per cu. yd. 
On other sections the cost per cu. yd. in good dig- 


ging, where it was advantageous to use a trench 
machine, was $0.66 per cu. yd.; and in quicksand 
it was $1.43 percu. yd. The average amount which 
the contractor received per cu. yd. on East Union 
street, was 59 cents, but, as shown, the average 
cost percu. yd. for common labor, and all labor 
combined was 80 cents and $1.11 respectively. 

It may be interesting to note what the East 
Union street work actually cost the contractor. 


For common laborer..............0..0.sessesses $1,948 44 
For foremen, bracers, pipe layers, help- 

BN I ils anscacesaceidiinelininiiaicibabineaiiiniemdumpmaaien 1,115 86 
Brick and hauling, (estimated at $8.60 

SRR tie ee eee eh eae 162 90 
Masons, ($2.75 per cu. yd.)...............00+0+ 95 23 
Lumber, (based on amount paid for)...... 160 00 


Miscellaneous small bills, (estimated by 


EE MID ns ncinsveaccsapticsansernsennnne 200 00 
Miscellaneous labor, (time keeper, watch- 
200 00 


man, walking boss, etc.), estimated..... 


$3,882 43 
PORE TORII OD oscscccccsccccsocsccccescecceseees 3,150 22 


NNN cents ilencalloscdasdnaindichiadenicaascaentesnpeliiel $ 732 21 

It therefore appears that the contractor lost 25 
per cent. of what he received. 

It is supposed that the contractor lost a much 
larger per cent. than this on the whole work up to 
the time of the city’s taking it away ; but it should 
be remembered that almost all of the remainder of 
the work was of a much more difficult character 
than the East Union street section. 

WORK OF 1896. 

This year’s work was all done by city labor. In 
comparing this with former years’ work there must 
be taken into account the relative ability of city 
labor and city management. This must remain an 
open question. It is a matter of judgment, which 
may be more or less biased by prejudice, and for 
this reason, in order that a just comparison may be 
made, it is necessary that the conditions be exactly 
similar. This is an impossibility. The variation 
between labor cost of two streets may be easily 
over 50 per cent., while the amount of material 
removed may be exactly the same, on account of 
its character. 

The work during this year, in quantity and 
material, bears a close relationship to that of 1894, 
done by the National Construction Co., and there- 
fore affords a good opportunity for actua! compar- 
isons of management and labor. 

The quantities and prices paid for 1894 work are 
as follows: 





Area. Price. Total, 


Excavation, 0-9........ 1,597 cu. yds. $038 $8,465 16 
“ 9-15... 273 1 00 2'793 00 

ne 15-21... 193 “ 125 41 

- rock . 3538 “ 150 1,588 50 
Brick masonry es 26.8 12 00 3,561 60 
CID. con cecscacece 8 5 00 125 00 
Pipesewer................| 14,765 lin. ft. 018 1,920 45 
Sub-drain ................| 12,414 “6 015 1,862 10 
Chimneys .... aie cl 183 sd 01 72 4 
SE NG os Sucieebs teens 57 “ 015 8 55 
| | $20,803 06 
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This work cost the contractor about $100 more. 
Wé having access to his books at all times. 

Taking the quantities done by the city during 
the year and applying the contractor’s prices of 
1894, shows that last year’s work would have cost 
by contract as follows: * 





. 
Area, Price. Total. 

Exeavation, 0-9. os 7,7l7 cu.yds. $0 $3,808 81 
“ i, ee 1,417 - 1 00 1,417 00 

” 15-21. . M4 “ 1 25 117 3 

” rock ? 882 sad 1 1,494 00 
Brick masonry ...... .. wio4 * 12 00 1,163 28 
Concrete Sebati 7 = 5 00 35 00 
eh acter na fe ; 10,706 lin. ft. 018 1,130 48 
Sub-drain er =~ 3,091 - 015 1683 65 
Chimney . 136 as 01 22 80 
Lumber in place........ + 2,000 os | 40 00 80 00 
| eee ana 845 |; OD 86 25 
Extra work ...... ; ; , 18 30 
$9,832 07 


| 
| 


Exclusive of materials (except those fu> aished 
by contractor), tools, superintendence and book- 
keeping, the work actually cost the city $16,618.80, 
or $6,786.73 more than if done by contract at the 
prices of 1894. Now, adding the materials, we find 
that the cost of the work to the city was $22,578. 
It would have cost $6,786 less if done by contract 
prices, or $14,792, so we find that the work cost 
about 52 per cent. more than it would have by 
contract prices. As probably not over $5,256 of 
this increase can be laid to the difference in prices 
of labor, the remaining $1,530 must be due either 
to poorer management, less work done by laborers 
relatively, or tothe more difficult character of the 
work. 

WORK OF 1897, 


The results of this season’s work bear out the 
conclusions of former years’ work. In Green 
Place, in a deep cut, quicksand was encountered, 
and the cost went up to a high figure. Excluding 
this, the city labor cost 23 per cent. of the entire 
season’s work, material included, more than con- 
tract prices; and with Green Place included, the 
increase is 30 per cent. 


General President Martin Fox, Iron Molders’ 
Union, reports that since the previous general 
meeting of the union, in 1895, outof a total of 392 
grievances, 306 were settled without a strike. Of 
the 86 strikes sanctioned by the general office, the 
union was successful in 62, lost 22 and settled two 
by compromise. Of these 49 were for advance in 
wages, 40 of which were successful, while nine 
were lost. Twenty-nine were against a reduction 
of wages; 18 were successful and 11 were lost. 
The disbursements for strike purposes during the 
four years amounted to $175,708.49, or an average 
monthly expenditure of $3,660.59. 


*It is understood that the previous table and this one do 
not include the total cost to the city, as materials furnished 
are not included. 


The True Work of the Trade Union. 


By Organizer JEROME JoNEs, of Atlanta, Ga, 

Let us make a few comparisons of wages between 
organized and unorganized labor. The printers of 
Macon are organized and they get two dollars and 
fifty cents a day; the plasterers only one dollar 
and fifty cents. The linotype operators two dollars 
and fifty cents per day, and the typewriters three 
dollars per week. It does not require any more 
skill or intelligence to perform the work of the op- 
erator than that of the typewriter. Why this 
great discrimination in wages, where the workers 
are of equal intelligence and of equal capability ? 
Simply because the one is organized and the other 
is not. 





F.L. McGRUDER, 


MEMBER IRON MOLDERS UNION. 
SOUTHERN GENERAL ORGANIZER A. F. OF L. 


The organization gives tone and dignity to the 
calling, and it is as true as that night follows the day 
that tone and dignity is imparted to the individual 
member. Can aman be proud of a profession or 
calling that only brings him one dollar for ten 
hours’ daily labor? The organization. throws 
around each member and his family safe protec- 
tion. It is better than life insurance—it is life 
insurance, insuring to the daily toiler a fair return 
for a fair day’s work. 

Here is a case in point. The molders in Atlanta 
were asked to submit to a reduction. They re- 
fused. They quit work. The International Mold- 
ers’ Union paid them wages until they secured 
work. The lockout lasted eighteen months. At 
the end of that time the men were reinstated at the 
old pay and 7 per cent. on top of that. Now, let 
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us see how this will pay out. Say that a man be- 
longed to a union ten years and that his assess- 
ments amounted to fifty cents per month. He 
would have paid six dollars per year for ten years, 
or sixty dollars. The reduction sought to be en- 
forced amounted to three dollars per week. In 
twenty weeks he would have returned to him 
all the money he paid in in ten years, to say 
nothing of the increased value of stock on man- 
hood and independence. 

Do labor organizations pay? 

In the past, and the very recent past, for that 
matter, many brilliant intellects in this and other 
countries of the world have come to realize the 
importance of trade unionism, 'where hitherto 





WILL H. WINN, 
MEMBER INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
SOUTHERN GENL. ORGANIZER A. F. OF L 

they had declaimed against it in unmeasured 
terms. Many of these men have contended that 
organizations do not contribute to the general 
welfare of the community, but on the contrary, 
and they published this idea on every side, that 
they were really injurious to it. This conclusion 
was simply jumped at by these learned commen- 
tators, and after investigating the history, aims 
and attainments of trade organizations have fully 
confessed that they are helpful not only to the 
individual members thereof, but alike also to the 
community in general. Of this class Professor 
Rogers of the great Oxford University, may be 
cited. Noonemore persistently declaimed against 
trade organizations than he, and yet when he 
turned the searchlight upon the subject he was 
forced to admit that he had been wrong, and he 
proclaimed his mistake before all the world. 


Much of the opposition to trade unionism has 
arisen from a misconception of its true nature, and 
wherever an investigation has been made it has 
stood the test. Unionism helps its members from 
both, a moral and;financial point. The advantage 
received in the way of an increased wage goes 
through |the’ general channel of trade, and hence 
the; jertire community is benefited thereby. 
There is so much money in circulation. This 
amount can only be distributed where the wage 
rate is good. I see in Charleston where one mill 
made $60,000 in one month. What did labor get 
out of this? You all know the mill story. Too 
much of the product of the labor went to those 
who did not toil to produce it. I would have cap- 
ital get a fair share of interest, but not enormous 
dividends that range from twenty-five to sixty per 
cent. of the capital invested. If capital in that mill 
was paid a fair interest, and the balance distributed 
among the wage-earners, the community in which 
that mill is located would wear a happy and con- 
tented look; cheerful and not as we find it now. 
If sickness overtakes this class the grocer will fur- 
nish the food on credit as long as he can. The 
druggist the medicine, the doctor his professional 
services, and when at last death seals the lips of 
the silent sufferer forever, what follows? The 
dead is not sacred. The loved one must lie above 
the ground until the outside public is appealed to 
and money enough raised to place the body under 
the sod. And all this, too, in the face of the 
fact that the entire family has been working day 
after day. Can you not see that a mill among the 
workers would bring a just distribution of the 
earnings, happiness and comfort to the families, 
and prosperity to the community, and that, too, 
without injury to capital. Organized labor en- 
deavors to bring about an equitable distribution of 
the earnings of labor. We say we are entitled to 
a share of these earnings, and we make all honor- 
able efforts to secure it. We can not accomplish 
this singly. We strive to secure this increase of 
pay for what purpose? That we might have more 
food and a better quality of clothes that will make 
us presentable, adornments in the home that the 
home might be made pleasant and attractive, and 
means to educate our children. 

Is there aught in all this that any man or 
woman need feel ashamed of? Are we by these 
means endeavoring to secure for ourselves aught 
that is not ours? Is not the effort to accomplish 
this worthy our best talents and the endorsement 
and commendation of the general public? 

Is there a man here so poor in manhood who 
would not better his condition and improve the 
condition of his family? Ifsuch there be, motions 
of his spirit are as dull as night, his affections as 
dark as erebus. Let no such man be trusted. 

There never was nor never will be a conflict 
between capital and labor precipitated by labor. 
Capital is the product of labor. If there is a mil- 
lion dollars in a business, we should, as employes, 
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endeavor to adjust a wage that will pay a fair in4 
terest on that capital—it is accumulated labor—but 
to put one million in watered stocks and then seek 
to force the laborer to reduce his wage to pay in- 
terest on the million that does not represent labor 
or capital, is highway robbery. 

Why, in most cities you have a law prohibiting 
the watering of milk; it is harmless, yet the law 
winks at and encourages the watering of stocks 
and calls it great business enterprise. The men 
who control these great business enterprises are 
organized and go to our legislatures with carefully 
prepared bills, and get all they want, but the men 
who work in and make these great enterprises 
profitable are unorganized, and must, perforce, 





D. A. HAYES, 
GENERAL PRESIDENT BOTTLE BLOWERS’ UNION 
submit to oppressive measures, and they and the 
general public suffer while the few are benefitted. 

Labor organizations are but a force to meet a 
force. Capital is organized, and labor organizes to 
meet it on equal grounds to secure as far as possi- 
ble a just and equitable share of the profits when 
both are in operation. 

We stand for our rights and those of the public. 
It does not follow that to secure this strikes are 
necessary. On the contrary, a well organized 
body of workmen rarely finds it necessary to resort 
to a strike. In Augusta, a few months ago, the 
mill hands found it necessary to revolt against the 
condition prevailing there. They had stood cut 
after cut until submission to further cuts was en- 
tirely out of the question. When the last cut was 
proposed the hands went out. What followed? 
They had no organization, want and destitution 


ensued, and though turned out of house and home, 
famine and cold staring them in the face, they 
fought the fight, not for the cotton factory people 
alone, but for the wage-earners of the South. 

The most gigantic strike that ever occurred in 
Tennessee, and one that produced more destitution 
and bloodshed than any that ever occurred in the 
South, was that engaged in by the unorganized coal 
miners of Briceville, calling out of the military, and 
involved a loss to the State of many thousands of 
dollars. These men were unorganized. Strikes be- 
tween organized labor and employer are growing 
fewer year after year, while strikes between unor- 
ganized labor and employers are growing more fre- 
quent. In this connection I desire to call the 
attention of the public to the fact that most of the 
strikes in which organized labor participates are 
brought about by young organizations, whose 
members have yet to learn that more can be 
obtained by and through a conciliatory policy 
than harsh measures, and mutual concessions were 
better than bitter estrangement. 

Labor organization does more. It protects the 
woman bread-winner, and throws around the 
female wage-earner that protection she does not 
get from any other source. 

We organize the women as a factor in the in- 
dustrial field; she is not only encroaching on 
fields formerly occupied solely by men a few years 
ago, but in many instances she has taken entire 
possession of that field. Where she is organized, 
the men say to the employer. When she does the 
same work as the man she must receive equal pay. 
I cite you to the garment workers, tailors, printers, 
and in all the trades where the women are in or- 
ganizations with the men. 


The Situation in Cleveland, O. 


By JOHN J. KINNEY, General Secretary Metal Pol- 
ishers’ Union. 


Cleveland, when the historian of the fature com- 
piles the work in which will be recorded the strug- 
gles of the wage slaves of our time, will occupy a 
conspicuous place. 

Small strikes have been and are numerous here 
and elsewhere, and some of the really great battles 
of the industrial struggle have been fought in this 
city, commencing with the great coopers’ strike in 
the early seventies and concluding with the Brown 
strike three years ago. The greatest strike, how- 
ever, and which in comparison with the others is 
as the arc light to the tallow dip, is the one now 
being fought. Not only is it the greatest battle 
ever fought within the borders of this city, but I 
believe it to be the greatest conflict that ever took 
place on American soil between the wage slaves 
and a heartless corporation. ‘ 

The original cause of the strike consisted prin- 
cipally of two grievances. The first was the sched- 
ule which necessitated the running of cars at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, eighteen miles in ex- 
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cess of the lawful speed, and which has resulted in 
the killing and maiming of dozens of people daily. 

Secondly, the inhuman treatment the men were 
subjected to. Many, in order to make nine hours’ 
pay, were compelled to be at the corporation’s 
beck and call for twenty-one hours out of every 
twenty-four. When once upon a car no employe 
knew when he would be relieved. To leave the 
car to attend to nature’s wants never meant 
less than seven days off. When these brutal 
conditions became known to the public a sym- 
pathetic wave of indignation rolled over the 
city. The fight then began to be the sole topic of 
discussion. It grew in bitterness to the extent 
that a corrupt city council and the entire police 











JOHN J, KINNEY, 
GENERAL SECRETARY METAL POLISHERS’ UNION. 


force (who, unfortunately for themselves, were 
under the orders of incompetent and brutal offi- 
cers,) arrayed themselves against the strikers. 
After two weeksof fighting, the corporation agreed, 
through its President, H. A. Everitt, to modify its 
schedule and remove many other irritants and to 
take back 80 per cent. of all former employes at 
once and the balance as soon as occasion demanded. 
The men went back to work. Two weeks of work 
demonstrated to the strikers that the agreement 
was only signed for the purpose of getting them 
back to work. The second strike was then inaug- 
urated, and the greatest contest in the history of 
the labor movement began. Not, however, be- 


tween the railroad company and the strikers, but 
between a corrupt corporation aided by a willing 
council on one side and an indignant and outraged 


people on the other. The former soon had eigh- 
teen companies of militia in the city. Not to 
preserve life and property, but to exasperate a 
corporation-ridden and pillaged people. 

The latter having only nature’s weapons, of 
course did not engage in any conflicts with the 
brass-buttoned whelps who stood behind bayonets 
and loaded rifles, but at once decided to use labor’s 
silent yet powerful weapon, the boycott. And 
how has it worked? 

Militia, police, scabs and all who aided and 
abetted the unholy trinity of force, greed and cor- 
ruption, were soon under its ban. Busses, trucks 
and express wagons were at once put into compe. 
tition with the privileged monopoly. Nine out of 
every ten of all the people whose business neces- 
sitated transportaticn from one part of the city to 
another used and are still using this antiquated 
method of transportation. The tenth one rides in 
the busses not from a matter of principle but from 
a matter of policy. These ancient transportion 
facilities are being used on ten of the thirteen 
lines. The other three lines run in the nabob dis- 
trict. On these lines ride the plutocrat and his 
snobs. Tothem the corporation points with pride, 
as itdid when, P. M. Arthur, rode on the scab cars 
and could see no reason why he should not. They 
are our ‘‘best citizens’? and ‘‘our educated peo- 
ple,” are some of the favorite expressions of our 
prostituted press. 

They seem to ferget that it was the educated, 
broad-cloth citizens who composed the mob of 
Boston, that dragged Garrison with a rope around 
the neck through the streets of that city. 

Every car that passes the centre of the city from 
the other lines inspires the people with the hope of 
success on account of the empty seats. 

Victory must crown the efforts of the people 
when the struggle is over. But then the battle to 
remove forever the cause that precipitated the 
strike will be fought. The reclamation of stolen 
public property will be the slogan. Thousands of 
people who’ never dreamed of public ownership 
of public utilities are now its warmest advocates. 
The old bugaboo that the city could not manage 
these institutions has been laid away to rest for- 
ever. The people have at last awoke from their 
lethargy and realize that private corporations who 
control and use public utilities only for their pri- 
vate gain are not only incompetent to manage 
these institutions, but are brutal and heartless in 
their method to extort the last cent, the last drop 
of blood from their victims. 

The lesson has been a bitter one—one that has 
been fraught with many sacrifices. The lesson has 
been firmly implanted in the hearts of the workers 
and the future is pregnant with hope and cheer, and 
in the worker’s horizon, shining clear and bright, 
the star of public ownership of public utilities 
sheds its clear and lustrous rays. 

Awake, ye people! Organize in your unions; 
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take the opportunity within your grasp; and when 
you take your own, such scenes as have been wit- 
nessed here in our city will never again occur. 


Marching; Not Dreaming. 
By W. D. MaHon, General President A. A. Street 
Railway Employes. 

Another Labor Day has rolled round; that day 
has again arrived upon which we meet, not only 
to celebrate past achievements, but also to review 
the forces that are mustering to free the future. I 
therefore feel called upon to say a few words in 
appreciation of the trade union movement—the 
movement for which hundreds of our brave men 
in the past year have made many sacrifices. As I 
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look back over the past I feel that those sacrifices, 
made for a noble cause that will at some not far 
distant day emancipate and free the industrial 
world, have been made not in vain. As I stand 
here today and look back upon the achievements 
of my organization I feel encouraged, despite all 
the opposition that we have had to meet, and feel 
as ready as ever to say: Forward march! True, 
the results have not been as great as we desire, but 
they have been beneficial and their benefits have 
been lasting; and I will here make a few com- 
parisons for the instruction of the ‘‘doubting 
Thomas,” showing the advantages that the street 
railway men have secured through the trade union 
movement. 

Most of the readers of THE FEDERATIONIST are 
familiar with the conditions that surrounded the 
street railway workers ten years ago, when the 


hours of the said workers were from fourteen to 
eighteen hours per day. Those conditions have 
all been wiped out, and the longest hours that you 
will find today are twelve, while in a great many 
of the cities we have reduced them to nine. 

I just take a few comparisons from my last 
report to the international organization. 

Detroit, Mich., was organized in April, 1891. At 
the time of organization the men were working 
about fifteen hours per day at a wage of 14 cents 
per hour. At the present time they are working 
a 9-hour work-day at 21 cents per hour. 

At Worcester, Mass., in 1893 our men were work- 
ing fourteen and eighteen hours per day. Through 
organization they have reduced them to nine, 
and for that receive 20 cents per hour. 

At Toledo, Ohio, in 1895 our people were working 
eleven to thirteen hours per day at a wage from 
11 to 14} cents per hour. Through their organiza- 
tion they reduced the hours to nine and increased 
the pay to 18 cents per hour. 

At East Liverpool, Chio, railroad men worked 
twelve and thirteen hours a day at $1.75 per day, 
and at the present time through organization they 
have reduced the hours to about ten per day and 
increased the wages to $1.98 per day. 

At New Castle, Pa., since the last two years the 
railroad men have increased their pay through 
organization from 12) cents an hour to 17 cents. 

At Akron, Ohio, in the last year our men re- 
duced their hours from twelve to ten per day and 
increased their pay over 30 per cent.; and so I 
could go on from city to city, enumerating the 
benefits in wages and hours that have been 
brought to the railroad workers in the last few 
years through the trade union movement; but as 
space is limited, I will close by calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that eight years ago the street 
railway men of the country stood in the storms 
and zero blasts of winter unprotected. Today in 
some twelve States of the Union they are pro- 
tected by vestibule laws; all of which have been 
the work of their trade union organization. 

Yes, with these results I feel encouraged to say 
to the workers of America upon this Labor Day— 
Forward, March! Let us press on! I know that 
there are some who say that the trade union 
movement is too slow. To those I would say that 
we do not stand in the way of any movement that 
works for the betterment of labor, but that we 
stand ready with willing hands and open: purse to 
assist any and all movements that mean the better- 
ment of mankind, but that we have as yet found 
no other movement to take the place of the trade 
union movement, and in recognition of its value 
we will stand first and always ready to defend it, 
for we know by experience whatit means. Trade 
unionism is not endeavoring to chain the future. 
Its mission is to free the present. Weare not forg- 
ing chains for our children but we are breaking 
those our fathers made forus. We do not pretend 
to have circumnavigated everything and to have 
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solved all the difficulties of life, but we do know 
that the trade union extends the opportunities ; 
thatit brings more love, happiness and enjoyment 
in life. We know that it is breaking down the 
walls of superstition and false economy and has 
taught the proletarian to think and act for himself, 
to think and act in defense of his fireside and loved 
ones; that it brings freedom of thought and action, 
and when that freedom reigns supreme there will 
be such a form of government ‘‘as the workers, 
by and for the workers,’’ may from day to day de- 
termine. 


Elastic Goring Weavers’ Amal. Assn. 
By THOMAS POLLARD, General Secretary. 


Our organization was formed March 26, 1885. 
During our 14 years of existence, we have had our 
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troubles the same as other organizations. We have 
done our best to help ourselves without calling 
upon other organizations to help us in a financial 
way and have succeeded fairly well, our organiza- 
tion being based on a system of high dues which 
has enabled us to meet our obligations promptly 
at all times, and occasionally to render financial 
assistance to other organizations who have ap- 
pealed tous. We have not been able to do all we 
desired for them, but we have done what we could. 
Our membership is small (less than 300 at the 
present time), and has never been much in excess of 
350. But this number, small as it is, represents over 
90 per cent. of the men working at the trade in the 
United States. Our trade has for five or six years 
been in a very depressed state, and about six 
months since we started two of our members on 
the road to visit labor organizations with a view 
of inducing the trade unionists of the country, 
and organized labor generally, to assist us. Not 
in a financial way, but in this way: By demanding 
from their shoe dealer, when they go to buy a pair 
of shoes, that he give them those that contain 
elastic gore. We believe the union men of the 
country can render us valuable assistance, with- 
out it costing them one cent to do it. Createa 
demand for the ‘‘Congress shoe ;’’ they can be had 
in all styles, the ordinary ‘‘Congress’’ and the 
combination “‘lace’”’ and ‘‘Congress.’? Our men, 
Messrs. Sutton and Hofmann, have visited hun- 


dreds of labor organizations and have been 
promised support and co-operation generally. It 
remains for the union men to live up to their 
promises. If they do so, we shall be grateful and 
we urge that all union men put their shoulder to 
the wheel and give us a lift. The majority of our 
members have not averaged three days’ work per 
week for the last four or five years. You can 
readily see that we are under heavy expense. An 
organization of less than 300 keeping two men 
traveling makes a heavy load for our small num- 
ber. Now, brothers, we don’t want your dollars, 
but we do want, and think we have a right to 
expect, that you will in the future, when purchas- 
ing shoes, insist on having those that contain the 
product of our labor, namely, ‘‘ Elastic Gore.”’ 


The Team Drivers’ International Union of 
America. 
By GEORGE INNIS, Genl. Secy.-Treas. 


During this era of progressiveness in the organi- 
zation of labor, both skilled, professional and other- 
wise, there is no branch of workers in the ranks of 
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the army of toilers who have more steadfastly and 
persistently pushed ahead in efforts to better their 
condition than the team drivers of America. 

As an evidence of the truth of the above we have 
but to quote the rise and rapid growth of the Team 
Drivers’ International Union. Organized at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., December 18, 1898, a charter was 
received from the American Federation of Labor 
January 25, 1899, eight locals making application. 

















Fifty-four locals have affiliated to date, and all 
within the brief space of less than eight months. 
The marked change for the better in the conditions 
surrounding the employment of its members are 
plainly evident. 

The many advantages of trade unionism are 
clearly defined in the Team Drivers’ International 
Union, making it possible to govern and unite all 
branches of the craft under one general head, and 
by united effort advance the interests of all con- 
cerned. In several cities two or more unions have 
already formed central local organizations in order 
to bring about combined effort for the furtherence 
of objects beneficial to workers of the craft. 

As an illustration of the good done I have but to 
quote: In Detroit six locals have formed up to 
date, viz., track drivers, hack drivers, oil wagon 
drivers, team owners and drivers, laundry wagon 
drivers, and sanitary wagon drivers, with a mem- 
bership of nearly 700, and these are united in one 
solid phalanx to further the betterment of their 
condition. 

All go out together in the Labor Day parade 
under one banner, and it is anticipated that their 
novel accoutrement will create a marked impres- 
sion. The members will be mounted on horseback 
and will form one division of the parade. 

The splendid assistance afforded by the American 
Federation of Labor with regard to the enforce- 
ment of laws pertaining to membership in that 
body has induced many local unions, that had 
previously held aloof, to join the International 
Union; thereby not alone adding to the numerical 
strength of the international body, but greatly 
benefiting themselves. Within the past four 
months four of the Detroit locals have increased 
wages and shortened the hours. This is also true 
of many locals throughout the jurisdiction of the 
International Union. 

Preparations have been completed for the hold- 
ing of a convention of the international body at 
Detroit in October next, commencing on the 23d 
of that month. Plans are perfected for presenta- 
tion to the convention looking toward the pushing 
of several reforms that may go to strengthen the 
order. 


United Mine Workers and the Union Label. 


By W. C. PEARCE, Genl. Secretary. 

During our memorable strike of 1897, when 
darkness and despair seemed to have taken pos- 
session of the strongest hearts, when defeat and 
disaster seemed inevitable, the trade unionists of 
the entire country, with a generosity unparalleled 
in our industrial history, came to our assistance, 
contributing liberally from their hard earnings, 
furnishing us not only money, but organizers, at a 
time when our own treasury was entirely depleted 
and the possibilities of prosecuting our cause hamp- 
ered through lack of funds. Our own organiza- 
tion has grown to such magnificent proportions, 
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has become so important a factor in the industrial 
affairs of our country, that we feel that the time is 
opportune for us to make an effort to repay, in 
part, at least, the debt of gratitude we owe trade 
union organizations every where. 

With this in view, we have advised that an 
especial effort be made by our local unions to en- 
courage the sale of union made goods in their sev- 
eral communities. To make a crusade against the 
product of non-union mills and factories effectual, 
it will be necessary for every local to send commit- 
tees to the merchants and request them to refrain 
from buying merchandise and other product that 
is not manufactured by union men. In the event 
of any of them refusing we feel that their cus- 
tomers would be justified in withholding their 
patronage. 

We have also advised that the order of business 
of local unions be amended 80 as to require that 
at least ten minutes of each local meeting be de- 
voted to the discussion of the union label and the 
best methods to pursue in driving out of their 
communities goods made by non-union or low- 
paid labor. 


Points on Hat Labels. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


The United Hatters of North America appeal to 
organized labor for assistance. We do not ask for 
financial aid, nor do we ask anyone to make the 
slightest sacrifice of either time or money. Our 
request isa simple one: Do not buy or wear a fur 
or felt hat either soft or stiff unless the genuine 
Union Label is sewed in it. That is all that thereis 
to it, and if you comply with our request you will 
confer on us an everlasting favor. 

For the assistance which we have received from 
organized labor in the past we are sincerely thank- 
ful. The support given to us by our friends has 
enabled us to unionize over twenty factories dur- 
ing the last 18 months, and with a continuance of 
it we will be able to unionize every hat factory in 
the country. 

Keep a sharp lookout for counterfeit labels. As 
a general thing they are not perforated on the four 
edges. They are sometimes perforated on three of 
the edges and sometimes only on two. The gen- 
uine label is perforated on the four edges, exactly 
the same as a postage stamp. Compare the label 
in your hat with the cut in the AMERICAN FRDER- 
ATIONIST. 

Do not patronize any retailer who has loose 
labels in his store. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Do not buy a hat unless the label 
is sewed in it. Non-union hats are sometimes 
found with counterfeit labels sewed in. The fact 
of a label being sewed in does not go to prove that 
it is a genuine one, though asa rule it does. Do 
not believe people who tell you that union labels 
are not used in soft hats. They are used in soft 
hats just the same as in_stiff hats. 
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TRADE UNIONS. KINDRED EFFORT. 
ECONOMICS. POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND VOTING. 

The following declaration of the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor on the 
above questions was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote by the Kansas City Convention: 

We heartily recommend the cordial accept- 
ance of all assistance that may be given the 
trade union movement by all reform forces, 
the socialist political party included. The 
hope and aspiration of the trade unionist is 
closely akin to that expressed by the socialist ; 
that the burden of toil may be made lighter, 
that men shall possess larger liberty, that the 
future shall be better than the past ; may prop- 
erly be the ideals of those of all movements 
who really desire labor emancipation. 


We appreciate, however, that men, because 
of different environments through life, must 
of necessity reach different conclusions, if not 
as to the ends to be attained, certainly so as to 
roads to be traveled to the goal desired. 

We affirm the trade union movement to be 
the legitimate channel through which the 
wage-earners of America should seek present 
amelioration and future emancipation. We 
hold that the trade unions of America, as com- 
prised in the American Federation of Labor, 
do not now and never have declared against 
the discussion of economic and political ques- 
tions in the meetings of their respective 
unions. 

We are committed against the endorsement 
of, or introduction of, partisan polities, relig- 
We hold 
it to be the duty of trade unionists to study 


ious differences, or race prejudice. 


and discuss all questions that have any bear- 
ing upon their industrial or political liberty, 
but we declare that it is not within the prov- 
ince of the American Federation of Labor to 
designate to which political party a member 
shall belong, or for which political party he 
shall vote. 


THE COOPERS-PABST AFFAIR. 

The many inquiries addressed to this office 
concerning the relations existing between the 

abst Brewing Company and organized labor 
indicate that the subject is one exciting an in- 
terest proportionate to the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and is one that calls for an 
authoritative statement calculated to reach the 
greatest number of readers. 

The Pabst Brewing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is well known as a strictly union 
concern employing several hundred union 
men, and as a fair dealing firm, having con- 
tracts with unions of no less than thirteen dif- 
ferent trades, besides that of the brewers. 
The company having experienced a great in- 
crease of business, it recently became neces- 
sary for the firm to obtain an increased supply 
of barrels. The local Coopers’ Union admitted 
that it was impossible for its members to pro- 
duce a sufficient number, and the company 
then bought all the union-made barrels obtain- 
able, which purchases, however, proved in- 
adequate to meet the demand. 

In this emergency, the company asked 
permission to operate the machinery that at 




















the suggestion of the union it had purchased 
the year previous, agreeing to employ thereon 
none but union men working eight hours per 
day, at full union wages. The union refused 
to grant this request, and, incredible as it may 
seem, suggested that the company buy barrels 
made by non-union men and boys, whether 
made by hand or machine. This refusal was 
quickly followed by the union in question 
sending circulars throughout the country in 
which the company was denounced as an un- 
fair concern. 

Such was the lamentable situation when 
information from the most reliable sources 
reached this office that unless justice was done 
the Pabst Brewing Company, all coopers em- 
ployed in the Milwaukee breweries would be 
locked out, all existing contracts with unions 
would be revoked, and that employers gener- 
ally in Milwaukee would, and did refuse to 
enter into agreements with unions. A most 
thorough investigation of this affair was in- 
stituted, and the company was proven blame- 
less, 

Repeated efforts to adjust the difficulty hav- 
ing failed, owing to the unconciliatory atttiude 
maintained by the Coopers’ Union, the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor has declared to the organization in 
question and now declares to organized labor 
and the public generally, that the action of 
the Coopers’ Union toward the Pabst Brewing 
Company to be both irrational and unjust. 

When the above declaration was made 
known to the Coopers’ Union of Milwaukee, 
the American Federation of Labor office was 
advised by telegraph by President Teney, of 
the Coopers’ International Union that the 
‘*boycott’”’? on Pabst Brewing Company was 
withdrawn, and that he, President Teney, 
would see to it that the above is carried out. 
Much to the general regret, however, it is 
leaned that the Milwaukee Coopers’ Union has 
violated the official and public declaration of 
its own duly constituted officers, and in spite 
of an open avowal to withdraw its attack on 
the company, is maintaining its hostile atti- 
tude in every way within its power. This is 
as unfair as it is unjust and indefensible. 

Organized labor can not proclaim one course 
and pursue another, more especially when it 
involves an injury to employers who have not 
simply promised to be, but for many years 
have demonstrated their desire to be fair to 
organized labor. 

‘* Justice must be done though the heavens 
fall,’’ is a principle for which organized labor 
stands. Organized labor therefore should not 
and must not be placed in a position in which 
a charge of unfairness or injustice can be sub- 
stantiated against it. 

It isa mistake to believe that this matter 
involves the Pabst Brewing Company alone. 
Already have we seen that fairly inclined em- 
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ployers have taken the position that if there 
is no protection for a union house having 
agreements and contracts with organized la- 
bor, it is useless to attempt to adjust differ- 
ences with or enter into agreement or contract 
with unions. 

If we deal inconsiderately and unjustly with 
fair employers what inducement is there for 
unfair employers to change their course to 
become our friends? ‘True, organized labor 
is continually gaining new friends, but we 
have not such a superabundance of them that 
we can afford to wantonly injure or throw 
good and powerful ones overboard. 

The timely action of the Executive Council 
has saved the good name of organized labor 
from a very serious charge being successfully 
laid at its door, and prevented a very grievous 
wrong being consummated, and thus stopped 
what would surely re-act upon and injure the 
interests of our fellow-workers and our move- 
ment generally. 

All organized labor, faithfully as well as 
officially, should at once take action to right 
the attempted wrong against the company in 
question, and the consciousness of a right 
course pursued will result to the advantage 
of our interests and our cause. 


ORGANIZE — CLOSE RANKS — FOR- 
WARD! 


Not in the history of man has a non-sectar- 
ian annual holiday become so thoroughly and 
generally enforced as is Labor Day in our 
country; and this general observance is due 
beyond doubt to the fact that Labor Day, the 
first Monday in September of each year, was 
not given to the workers by any upper or rul- 
ing class, but was secured wholly and alone 
by the effort of the workers in their organized 
capacity, 

Labor Day differs in its essential features 
from every other holiday, inasmuch as its in- 
ception is disconnected from contest or con- 
quest. It was conceived not in discord, lust 
for power, domination of man over man, or 
nation over nation. 

The workers, marching and meeting in 
solid phalanx on Labor Day, signalize their 
demand upon modern society that the wrongs 
which have been endured from time imme- 
morial must cease; that the rights to which 
they are entitled must soon be granted ; that 
the workers are becoming more earnest and 
intelligent with each recurring year; are or- 
ganizing to set aside the wrong and to stead- 
fastly make for the right. 

It is more than gratifying to find today 
that within the past year great-strides have 
been made in organization of the workers and, 
better still, the spirit of fraternity; the recog 
nition of the identity of the interests of all 
have become more manifest day by day. 
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These all portend greater activity, acuter in- 
telligence, deeper seated convictions and 
higher aspirations for the entire human 
family. 

As for the yet unorganized workers, we 
know that their look is yearningly directed 
toward us, hoping and praying that we may 
so extend the power and influence of our or- 
ganization that they may be taken within its 
beneficent folds. 

Thus goes on the great work of organizing 
our fellow-workers to materially aid the weak, 
to protect our women and girls from the awful 
greed which forces so many of them to toil 
long hours at low wages; to extend the power- 
ful influence of our movement that it may 
take the young and innocent from the factory, 
workshop, mill and mines, placing them where 
intelligence, economy and humanity com- 
mands, the home, the school-room and the 
play-ground. 

Whatever else may be said regarding the 
origin of the labor movement, none can dis- 
pute the fact that Labor Day is_ purely 
American in conception, expression and 
demonstration. In truth, the suggession of 
Labor Day for the workers of European coun- 
tries was made by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

All that Labor Day stands for, both in the 
struggles of the past and the hopes for the 
future, the heart of the worker is buoyed up 
by the spirit of fraternity and for the further- 
ance of those great principles, the accomplish- 
ment of which will bring marvelous progress 
in the industry and life of all our people. It 
means increased leisure to those who are 
overburdened, and work for those yet without 
it; it means lighter hearts, more cheerful 
homes, broader and deeper sympathies, nobler 
hopes and higher aspirations. 

In the midst of greater concentrations of 
wealth and the vast development of industry, 
it behooves the workers to more ceaselessly 
than ever devote their energies to organize 
labor and counteract the awful effect which 
otherwise their isolated, helpless and unpro- 
tected condition would have upon them. 

Organized and alert the workers can not fail 
to lighten toil and brighten man, shorten hours 
and lengthen life, and by constant and per- 
sistent efforts make the world better for our 
having lived in it. 

Let Labor Day, 1899, mark the beginning of 
an important epoch in the progress, develop- 
ment and success of the great movement which 
has for its incentive such ennobling aims. 


ORGANIZE ALL WORKERS. 


A number of our active workers in the labor 
movement having seen published parts of a 
letter addressed to Secretary Cable of the 
Coopers’ International Union by President 


Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, 
have urgently requested the publication of the 
full text of the letter in the AMERICAN FEb- 
ERATIONIST. In compliance with these re- 
quests, and for the good it may do, we publish 
the letter, which runs as follows : 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1899. 
Mr. JAMES A. CABLE, 
Sec. Coopers’ Intl. Union, Kansas City, Kans. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have your favor of 
the 7th inst., contents of which are noted. I beg 
to say that I am pleased to learn that there isa 
desire among the machine cooper workers of Mil- 
waukee, to organize. I do hope that that feeling 
may take possession of every machine cooper 
worker in the United States. 

I note the protest that you make against the 
issuance of a charter to such a local as wood workers. 
This will undoubtedly be noted, but I want to add 
in connection with this subject that inasmuch as 
there are more machine cooper workers in the 
United States than there are what is known as 
practical or hand coopers, it is absolutely contrary 
to the interests of the men who work at your trade 
to deny them the right of organization. 

If you refuse to organize machine coopers under 
the jurisdiction of your international union, you 
can not deny them the right to organize; and the 
question then arises whether they are to be en- 
couraged to have an organization independent of 
your international union or the general labor 
movement under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and thus arouse their rivalry and 
possible antagonism to your organization and the 
movement, or, on the other hand, adopting the 
wiser policy of organizing them, recognizing them, 
having them attached to your international union, 
and thus help to root out the many evils of child- 
labor, long hours, low wages, now prevailing 
among the machine coopers. 

The International Typographical Union took a 
more intelligent view when the typesetting ma- 
chine was introduced. They insisted that their 
members should have the first opportunity of learn- 
ing to operate the machine before they were dis- 
placed by others. They determined upon a union 
scale, hours of labor, and other conditions, and 
thus secured the control of the machine, increased 
the numerical strength and the power of the organi- 
zation for the good of the craft. 

It is true that your organization is not now in a 
position to make such conditions as the I. T. U. 
secured. The machine was introduced when a 
comparatively few of your fellow-craftsmen were 
organized; but there is no reason why they could 
not be organized and all the power and influence 
of the labor movement concentrated in order to 
bring them within the sphere of the influence of 
your international union; then work for an im- 


























provement in the condition of the men in the trade, 
whether they work with the ordinary tools of the 
coopers or with the machine. 

While we have every right to protect our trade 
interests, as craftsmen, we have no right to deny 
to others the opportunity to organize in order that 
their interests may be protected. 

I do hope that the officers and members of your 
organization will give this matter their serious 
consideration and solve this much-vexed problem. 
It is one which is not so difficult as to make it im- 
possible to overcome. 

With best wishes, I am, fraternally yours, 
* SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


One of the gratifying happenings in the past 
month is, that the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, at its 
recent convention at Atlantic City, N. J., re- 
solved to become affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor, and the charter to the 
organization was issued August 9. For years 
this splendid organization has remained aloof 
from the general labor movement, having had 
avery sad and costly experience in its con- 
nection some years ago with the Knights of 
Labor. This fact deterred many of the mem- 
bers of the organization from advocating affili- 
ation with the trade union movement, fearing 
that in so doing the same results would be 
experienced. Our new allies, the glass bottle 
blowers, will, the longer they are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, learn 
that the great family of trade unions have 
formed this federation to protect and advance 
the best interests of the craft, and of all wage 
labor. One by one the great national and in- 
ternational trade unions are allying them- 
selves in the comprehensive federation that 
will accelerate the march to industrial freedom 
and social justice. 


In the past month we have inaugurated a 
new system of securing ample reports from 
onr large corps of organizers throughout the 
country, and although the system is new, we 
deeply appreciate the prompt and able co- 
operation of our co-laborers in this effort to 
present the real labor news before the readers 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Apart 
from the tangible value of these reports to the 
reading public, they give the officers at head- 
quarters the better means of obtaining, as it 
were, a bird’s-eye view of the entire industrial 
situation and the progress made in the field of 
organized labor. Next to doing good work, to 
have it properly recorded is most important. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to our organizers 
everywhere, which we can only pay by ac- 
knowledging the worth of their work, remind- 
ing them of the additional satisfaction that 
their labors are bearing good fruit in the great 
cause of humanity. 
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Another Labor Day has come and the dire 
predictions (the wish being father to the 
thought), of our enemies, that trade unionism 
would fail or become disrupted is farther off 
than ever. 


Don’t you know that it is your duty to be a 
member of your trade union? If none exists, 
form one. Don’t say you can’t do it; try, 
and you will find that it is not so difficult. 
There are thousands of workers who would 
gladly join organizations, if they were prop- 
erly approached and the aims made plain to 
them. 


The net result of the present industrial 
‘prosperity ’’ to the unorganized workers is 
that they work longer hours, or so-called over- 
time. Overtime is but another name for long 
hours of labor, and bear in mind that 

‘*Whether you work by the piece or work by 


the day, 
Decreasing your hours increases your pay.”’ 


The trade union movement was never num- 
erically, financially or intellectually in better 
condition than it is now, but it is not by any 
means as good, strong or powerful as it can be, 
should be and will be if we but do our duty. 


The worker who refuses to join the union of 
his trade and reaps the benefit, as he neces- 
sarily must, from trade union action, is a par- 
asite on the body economic and a hindrance 
to the cause of human justice. 


Well-organized trade unions are the great- 
est protectors of labor’s rights, the best known 
means to work for human progress and a thor- 
ough federation of all unions simply means 
absolute success. 


Direct your efforts to a shorter workday. 
It will increase your wages, prolong your sea- 
son of labor and brighten you in every way to 
make you more of a man. 


All Hail! Labor Day! We recognize the 
power and influence for good thou hast had 
upon us and ours, and we shall be happy yet, 
you bet, 


Organize now and you will have no cause to 
regret later that you are weak and can not de- 
fend your rights and interests. 


Don’t be satisfied with simply holding your 
clear union card; be a union man with all that 
that ennobling term implies. 


Ask for union labeled goods. - Don’t be 
satisfied by simply asking for them; insist 
upon having them. 


Are you a member of your trade union? If 
not, why_not? 
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In Support of the Printers. 
[Condensed from The Unionist, N.Y. City.) 


The Allied Printing Trades with friends and 
sympathizers, marched up Broadway at least ten 
thousand strong on Saturday night, August 19, 
shouting defiance to the New York Sun in its at- 
tempt to disrupt ‘‘ Big Six’? by importing a cargo 
of ‘‘rats.”’ 

The column was composed of four divisions of 
fourteen battalions, with numerous bands, and 
forming at Whitehall street, marched up Broadway 
to Seventeenth street, thence to Cooper Union. 
There a mass meeting was held that crowded the 
auditorium and overflowed into the street. Vigor- 
ous speeches were made from the stage and from 
trucks outside. 

Charles J. Dumar called the inside meeting to 
order about 8.30, and presented John Delaney, 
President of ‘‘ Big Six,’’ as chairman. Mr. De- 
laney said in part: 

‘We are not contending for an increase of wages 
or for shortening the hours of labor, but for the 
rights of American workingmen tocombine for their 
own protection.”” Mr. Delaney told of the series of 
events leading up to the present difficulty. He 
quoted from a speech by the late Charles A. Dana, 
in which the latter had declared his friendship and 
love for his men. When he mentioned the names 
of Laffan and Dana, the hall shook with the cry: 
‘** Boy-boy-boy-boycott the Sun.” 

Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, was loudly applauded when 
he was introduced. Mr. Gompers said he had no 
desire to invade the domain of individual opinion, 
but when a newspaper manifested itself in damn- 
able treason to the right of the workingman to 
avail himself of the advance in civilization to better 
his condition it deserves condemnation and cen- 
sure. He referred to the locked-out printers as 
silent partners in the business of The Sun thrown 
into the street after 40 years of faithful service. 
Mr. Gompers attacked the policy adopted by the 
newspaper, and said that before it had attempted 
to ‘‘rat its office” it had given many illustrations 
of its mental decay. He prophesied that Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 would see the total eclipse 
of The Sun, and would be flourishing when that 
newspaper had acknowledged its error or had gone 
out of business. 

His speech was a magnificent defense of the right 
of labor to organize and combine for its own pro- 
tection. Withoutorganization, he said, no man of 
intelligence in our day believes it is possible for an 
individual to obtain any fair part of the benefits of 
civilization in the face of large aggregations of 
capital. He referred to The Sun’s defense of that 
eighteenth century doctrine, the Malthusian the- 
ory, and closed by saying: 

“You may ridicule the labor movement, but 
were it not for the forces of organized labor where 
would the workers of today stand against the vast 
combination of wealth? From Maine to California 
there is a spirit of fraternity that bodes good for 
the people and good for progress, but it bodes ill 
for any organization that stands in the way of the 
people’s progress.”’ 

The president then referred to the noble service 
rendered by Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1. He also 
thanked the Lithographers’ Union, the Eccentric 
Engineers and all other labor bodies which had 
offered to help No. 6 in its present fight. 

Ben Hanford was greeted with great applause 
and cheers when he was introduced. He referred 
to The Sun’s implied threat to get out an injunc- 
tion, and said if that was done the printers would 
sprinkle it with black-faced type until it looked 


like the yellow journals The Sun talks so much 
about, and give it a bigger circulation than TheSun 
ever had. ‘“Ifthis fight keepson,” hesaid, ‘The Sun 
won’t needan injunction. It will need a mandamus 
to compel the people to read it.’’ He believed that 
The Sun had a right to express its editorial opinion 
adversely to labor if it saw fit. ‘*I would not,” said 
Ben, ‘‘hinder any man expressing his opinions. If 
aman chooses to preach cannibalism I would not 
object. But if he tries to practice cannibalism on 
me I would raise a most serious objection.”’ 

Samuel Prince, President of the Central Feder- 
ated Union went after The Sun in hammer-and- 
tongs fashion, and aroused much enthusiasm. 
‘*Speeches mean nothing,’’ he said. ‘Action is 
what is needed. All of you in favor of boycotting 
the New York Sun say ‘Aye.’”? There was a great 
ery of “Aye!’? and complete silence when the 
negatives were called for. 

Mr. Dumar then extended an invitation to all 
present to attend a meeting in honor of the birth- 
day of Henry George, and amid hearty cheers the 
meeting adjourned. 


A Rousing Meeting in Syracuse, 
[From the Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard. | 

The annual picnic of Painters’ Union, No. 31, 
which occurred August 22 at Lakeside Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was the largest ever held by that or- 
ganization, there being nearly 6,000 people present. 
The feature of the picnic was the address given by 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The address was delivered from the stage of the 
rustic theater before one of the largest aggrega- 
tions of workingmen that has ever before as- 
sembled there. 

On the platform with Mr. Gompers were Joseph 
Michaels, William List, Edward Sabine and Homer 
D. Call. The speaker was introduced by Mr. List, 
who, after referring to the great pleasure it gave 
him to be honored with an invitation to address 
the great crowd, spoke on ‘‘The Work and Aspira- 
tions of Organized Labor.”’ 

He said that in his experience he had found that 
the working people and the people in general were 
willing to lend an ear and a hand to the interest of 
organized labor in general. Continuing, he said: 

The difficulties which organized labor suffers 
and the greatest hindrance to its progress is the 
fact that there are few people who wil! give the 
time to have the laborers’ side presented, and who 
always take their notions of labor from the decla- 
rations and statements of its enemies. 

Organized labor presents to the world today 
the only real and, at the same time, peaceful solu- 
tion of the great problems, economical and social, 
of our time. All agree that conditions as they are 
in life, even though they be somewhat improved, 
yet are of so grave a character that they command 
the attention of the best minds of our people. 

MUST UNITE THEIR FORCES. 

Vast concentration of wealth, development of 
industry, marvelous inventions in machinery, steel, 
electricity, the subdivision and specification of 
labor, if allowed to go on without some power to 
meet them, to deal with them and to take action 
which will make their forces an advantage to the 
people, would come with a crushing effect upon 
the working people first, and react upon the other 
members of society. 

Organized labor demands |igher wages. Yes, 
the highest possible wes for the toilers and a 
constant reduction in the hours of daily labor, 80 
that first the workers may hav. the best opportu- 
nities of becoming the great consumers and users 
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of the great productivity of machine driven labor, 
and then through a reduction in the hours of labor 
to improve the physical, mental and moral charac- 
ter, to become the foremost people in commerce, 
industry and the arts of civilization that the world 
possesses. 

Organized labor extends it beneficent and pro. 
tective hand to the weak and the unprotected, goes 
down into the deep abyss of misery and despair, 
and into the darkest recesses of poverty and de- 
moralization, and helps to lift up those whose hearts 
and spirits are nearly crushed out of them, so that 
they learn the duties, the rights in society and to 
take their place among their fellow men. 

It extends its beneficent force to the factory, 
workshop, mill and mine and protects the children 
from the clutches of modern greed and places them 
in the schoolroom, the home and the playground. 
Organized labor stands for all that is true and no- 
ble, moral and just. It is a constant and standing 
protest against any and every evil practice upon 
the humblest, the poorest and the weakest in the 
human family. It is not destructive in its work, 
but constructive. It always builds up institutions 
and manhood and womanhood in character. 


GOOD WORKMEN ; GOOD MARKETS. 


It is true that many would have the American 
workmen come down in their material condition. 
There are some who would have the Americans 
accept longer hours, upon the pretense that they 
would give the American manufacturers the mar- 
ketsof the world. The whole history of economics, 
the entire progress of industry demonstrates such 
a theory to be unsound. 

Whenever the hours of labor are least the wages 
are highest, and the reverse of the proposition is 
also true. If long hours and low wages meant in- 
dustrial supremacy of a nation, China ought to 
stand at the head of civilization. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to find the splendid 
condition of the labor organizations in Syracuse, 
and it is a testimonial to the intelligence of her 
workers and the broad-minded public spirit of her 
citizens in general. 

I know you will be more than pleased to hear 
the message I convey, that never before in history 
have workers, here as well as in every city and 
town of our big and grand country, so gathered 
within the folds of unionism. 

More than 300,000 workers joined in union within 
the past six months, and, better than all, the spirit 
of fraternity is greater than our most sanguine 
friends could ever anticipate. The workers realize 
that there is no hope for protection in the present 
or prospect for themselves in the future unless it 
be brought through their organized and united 
federated efforts. 


NO HOPE FROM WEALTH. 

Surely no one expects that with the vast accu- 
mulators of wealth there is any hope for labor re- 
ceiving its just reward or consideration unless the 
toilers are united and in sympathy in heart and 
mind, hand in hand, marching in solid phalanx, in 
peaceful and industrial progress. 

The American Federation of Labor, the grandest 
organization ever formed by the workers, preserves 
the broadest and most comprehensive platform 
upon which the workers all can stand, irrespective 
of private opinion, theory or judgment, regardless 
of condition or class, under the broad and compre- 
hensive banner upon which is inscribed “ Liberty 
for all, slavery for mone,” and fair dealing between 
man and man, working gnward and upward, build- 
a ceeting: character in all our people, making a 
nobler manhood, g more beautiful womanhood and 
a happier childhood. : 


What Our Organizers Are Doing. 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES. 


General President Samuel B. Donnelly, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, reports that the 
tendency of the machine is to displace the special- 
ist and not the ‘‘all-around” printer; ninety-five 
per cent. of the unemployed printers today being 
specialists—com positors on “straight”? work only. 
The total paid-up membership on June 30, 1889, 
numbered 30,646; of which 27,677 were composi- 
tors organized in 429 unions, and 2,969 were stereo- 
ty pers and electrotypers, photo-engravers, mailers, 
typefounders and newspaper writers organized in 
77 unions of the several crafts enumerated. 

He considers that the strike as a weapon of 
organized labor has been greatly abused, and 
recommends extensive precautions against local 
unions indulging therein without permission of 
the general office. During the eight months end- 
ing June 30, 1899, nineteen strikes have been 
ordered, nine of which were precipitated by em- 
ployers violating the law, three of these Bmw 
fomented by employers for the express purpose 
of wrecking businesses that they, as part owners, 
might personally profit thereby. Of the whole 
nineteen strikes, four of which were for a shorter 
work-day, seven were won, nine are pending, and 
three were lost. Five general strikes were averted 
and forty-four serious disputes were amicably 
settled by the efforts of the organizers and the 
general office. 

Judging by the “4 .4re- recently made, the 
9-hour work-day will an established rule in 
every city and hamlet in the country within one 
year from date. 

The photo-engraving branch of the printing 
trade has advanced greatly during the past two 
years, and despite the predictions of ‘processes 
that will displace great numbers of men,” the 
volume of the trade has been continually increas- 
ing. 

In organizing unions of writers, the I. T. U. dis- 
claims the intention, that some have attributed to 
it, of endeavoring to establish a censorship or in 
any sense control freedom of utterance; its only 
object being to secure fair wages and decent con- 
ditions of labor. 

General Secretary J. W. Bramwood reports that 
the funds of the I. T. U. are secured by a per 
capita tax of 30 cents per month, sale of supplies, 
etc.; and for the fiscal year ending June 30 the 
total receipts were $128,436.70 and expenses $123,- 
502.80. The principal items on the expense account 
were as follows: Benefits, strikes and lockouts, 
$26,967.55; Printers’ Home fund, $37,618.15; burial 
benefits, $25,800; Typographical Journal, $10,337.32; 
officers’ salaries, $4,414.77; clerk hire, $3,000; or- 
ganizing, $1,413.65. 

The total number of deaths was 430, being at the 
ratio of about 14 per 1,000. The average age of 
death was 42.16 years; all of which shows that, 
contrary to general supposition, printers are an 
exceptionally healthy class. Consumption, how- 
ever, continues to be the worst foe of the printer, 
197 having succumbed to that disease. 

Inmates of the Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs are now maintained at an average cost of 
$21.42 per month. The actual expense of main- 
taining the Home during the past year was 
$29,578.65. 

General Secretary W. C. Pearce, United Mine 
Workers, reports the following lists of prices of 
staple commodies ; one is a sample of the extor- 
tions to which miners are subject by being com- 
pelled to purchase in the company stores, and the 
other, furnished for the sake of comparison, con- 
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sists of the cash prices prevailing at Scranton, Pa.; 
other goods being in proportion: 

Company Store Prices. Cash Store Prices. 
Flour, per barrel $7 00 Flour, per barrel $4 20 
Ham, per pound 1) Ham, per pound 12 
Bacon, per pound, 9 Bacon, per pound. ; 12 
Tobacco, per pound ww Tobacco, per pound. of 
Sugar, 12 pounds 1 00 Sugar, 19 pounds 1 Uv 

General Secretary Chas. L. Conine, Leather Work- 
ers on Horse Goods, reports that his union is steadily 
growing; that all the locals are in good condition, 
and that he has issued a charter to Nashville, Tenn., 
during the past month. His local union in Sioux 
City, Ia., has been on strike for several weeks, but 
has now just achieved a decided victory, having 
gained a scale of prices and the unionizing of the 
factory struck against. Business is good. 

General Secretary Max Morris, Retail Clerks’ 
International Union, reports the issuance of 16 
charters during the month of August. Nine of 
these were organized through the efforts of the 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor. 
All affiliated unions show a large increase of mem- 
bership. Hestates: ‘‘We are making a determined 
fight against the unfair firm of Abe Kirshbaum & 
Co., clothing manufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa.” 

General Secretary Wm. J. Gilthorpe, boiler 
makers and iron ship builders, reports that his 
union has 574 unemployed at the present time out 
of a total membership of 4,569 as compared with 
447 unemployed out of a total of 2,667 three 
months ago. 

During the past month he has organized a union 
of his craft at Paterson, N. J., and reorganized 
unions at Montreal, Que., and Vallejo, Cal. 

The boiler makers have a strike in operation in 
Chicago, Ill., for the 8-hour day and 30 cents per 
hour. Seventeen firms have acceded to the union’s 
demands, leaving 14 firms in opposition. All the 
work of the opposing firms is tied up. The unions 
in New York City and vicinity, eight in number, 
have demanded a 9-hour day on new work and an 
8-hour day on all old work, at 274 cents per hour, 
Saturday work not to exceed eight hours. Thirty- 
eight firms have signed and a strike is maintained 
against 12 firms which have not complied with the 
union demands. 

Wages have been voluntarily increased bv the 
employers in Birmingham, Ala., Joliet, Ill., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and Knoxville, Tenn. At Buffalo, N. Y., 
a demand was made for the restoration of an old- 
standing 10 per cent. cut, which was acceded to 
after a strike of two days’ duration. The Balti- 
more, Md., union demanded a 9-hour work-day 
without reduction of wages, and won both points 
after a ten days’ strike. The men employed in a 
certain shop in the suburbs of the same city, 50 in 
number, won the same conditions in a strike last- 
ing 20 minutes. 

Boycotts against all goods without the union 
label are being steadily pushed by the Boiler 
Makers’ Unions. 

Clauses in the Kansas City Council’s contracts 
on the high school building in that city require 
that all labor employed thereon shall be union 
labor. The headquarters of the brotherhood of 
boiler makers is located in Kansas City. 

General Secretary John B. Lennon, Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union, reports that during the two years 
ending July 1, 1899 his union has once more started 
on the upward road from the great depression the 
custom tailoring trade has been suffering. At the 
commencement of the period reported the union 
had 5,683 members in good standing; at the pres- 
ent time it has 6,217, making a net gain for the two 
years of 584members. This increase, small though 
it be, gives assurance that the union has at length 


surmounted a graver crisis than any union has suf- 
fered in recent times. Two yearsago the balance in 
hand was $2,389.01; at present it amounts to $14,. 
078.26, while $9,298.40 has been expended for funeral 
benefits. During this period there have been 40 
strikes and lock-outs, 33 of which have been won, 
directly benefitting 1,216 members, while those lost 
only involved 47 members. The cost of these 
strikes to the union amounted to $4,371, or an ay- 
erage monthly expenditure of 3} cents per member, 
He further reports that the curse of the tailoring 
trade, home work, with its unlimited hours of labor, 
is in a fair way of speedy abolition; as 2,627 mem. 
bers are now working in free shops and 29 local 
unions are enforcing the 10-hour work-day. 


General Secretary Harry White, Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, reports that the strong revival dur- 
ing the past three months has again restored 
it to its normal level. During the past year 20 
charters have been issued, 5 have been regranted 
and 7 have lapsed, leaving 68 existing unions; an 
increase of 11 unions in good standing over the 
previous year. The total income for the year 
ending July 31 has been $11,605.56; expenditure 
$6,565.16, and balance for the previous year of 
$421.15. Fifty-four firms are now using the union 
label. About 4,500,000 labels have been used dur- 
ing the year. In connection with the growing 
use of the union label, he reports that the firm of 
Oehm & Co., Baltimore, Md., is to be prosecuted for 
the use of spurious labels issued to it by L. A. No. 
1,953, K. of L., in vast quantities, and affixed by 
them to uniforms made for letter-carriers and 
other bodies, whose members, through the efforts 
made by the Garment Workers’ Union, have been 
induced to specify in their contracts that the 
union label shall be attached to all garments. 


General Secretary Henry C. Barter, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union, reports that his 
union has gained 4,000 members during the pres- 
ent year. Previous to our last convention in July, 
28 local unions were organized, and since the con- 
vention eight more unions have been added to the 
roll. The International Longshoremen’s Union 
embraces in its membership all classes of ’long- 
shore workers, including lumber loaders and 
unloaders, coal trimmers, ore trimmers, freight 
handlers, loaders aud unloaders of salt, grain 
trimmers and scoopers, hoisters and engineers, 
lake firemen—in fact, all men engaged in the em- 
ployment of loading and unloading vessels and 
tug workers in general, on the great Jakes, rivers 
and sea coast of North America. The General 
Union has organized 124 local unions to date. 


General Secretary William J. Spencer, of the 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Union, reports 
the issuance of charters to Hamilton, Ont., Water- 
bury, Conn., and Boston, Mass. Applications for 
charters have been made by Keokuk, Ia., and 
Holyoke, Mass. Strikes formerly existing in Cleve- 
land. O., Rochester, Binghamton and Staten Island, 
N. Y., Spokane, Wash., Madison and Superior, 
Wis., Hoboken, N. J., and Hartford, Conn., have 
been satisfactorily settled. The general union 
numbers 175 local unions to date. 

General President Tobin, Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ International Union, reports that the recent 
convention of his union held in Rochester, N. Y., 
provided for, among other things, an increase of 
regular dues in order to secure increased benefits 
to the membership. Eight of the Brocton, Mass., 
unions which refused to recognize the amended 
constitution have had their charters revoked. This 
disciplinary action of the shoe workers’ executive 
extends to all the Brocton unions except that of 
the shoe lasters. 
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General President W. D. Mahon reports that 
the fight at Cleveland is still on, the boys being 
determined to wage the contest, and feeling as- 
sured that they will win in the end. “In Detroit 
our yearly agreement is now in the hands of our 
executive committee for adjustment, and I feel 
certain it will be settled in a day or two. It is the 
best agreement I have ever seen between a com- 
pany and a labor organization. Our fight at Lon- 
don, Ont., is now in its thirteenth week. The boy- 
cott is a complete one and I have no doubt that we 
will win out. Thesocialist labor party is criticizing 
and shooting off its worn-out gags at us, but the 
entire public is with the men who act instead of 
talk, and I am confident the boys will win sooner 
or later. I have secured a good organization in 
Toronto after much hard work, and have just re- 
ceived the list of membership, which numbers 384. 
At Hamilton, Ont., we have our trouble adjusted 
and avery good agreement between the associa- 
tion and the company. After a long and bitter 
struggle things are beginning to take an encour- 
aging form, and I believe after this year our organ- 
ization will move forward as it never has before.” 


Edwin J. Wood, Secretary of the Coremakers’ 
International Union, reports that his union is now 
in its most prosperous condition, with 47 local 
unions. The international union has issued 18 
charters this year, with four other applications 
this month. The wages of coremakers has in- 
creased wonderfully in some instances, and have 
almost doubled those paid last year. Union men 
are in demand throughout the country, and he 
states, ‘‘I am constantly receiving letters asking 
me to send coremakers to distant cities. In regard 
te reduction of hours, we have one city working 
nine hours per day, and there would be more if the 
iron molders, upon whom the coremakers, to a 
certain extent, depend, would make the demand. 
We have not had a strike on our hands since May, 
and am pleased to say that we are able to adjust 
all grievances without difficulty.” 


General Secretary John Schudel, Bakers and 
Confectioners’ Union, reports that the tenth con- 
vention of his union was decided success. It has 
placed the union upon a sounder basis, created 
provisions guaranteeing honest administration as 
well as better coherence of the local unions and 
membership in general. The sick and death bene- 
fit fund of the union has a surplus of $1,400 and he 
predicts that within one year from date a general 
vote of the union will make sick and death bene- 
fits obligatory upon all members. 


General Secretary Duncan, Granite Cutters’ 

National Union, reports a constitutional provision 
of his union declaring: ‘‘On and after the year 
1900 the hours of labor shall not exceed eight 
hours per day, and all agreements and bills of 
prices must be formed accordingly.’”? The general 
office of the union has been removed to rooms 46 
to 48 New England Building, 200 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass. 
«General Secretary Milo J. Harris, American 
Agents’ Association, reports from Covington, Ky., 
that his union has issued two charters during the 
last month, one in Terre Haute, Ind., the other in 
Kansas City, Mo. He has also signed an agree- 
ment with the American Wringer oa. to organize 
their branch stores within 60 days from date, which 
will give the union 11 new locals. Indications are 
that the agents will double their membership be- 
fore next New Year’s day. 

General Secretary John Mitchell, of the United 
Mine Workers, states that his organization is pay- 
ing capitation on 40,000 members, and he is hopefal 


that before the year closes he will be able to add at 
least 50 per cent. to the present number. 


General Secretary Morris, of the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association, reports 15 
charters to new unions having been issued since 
the close of the international convention at Kansas 
City, Mo., six weeks ago. 


Secretary Wm. Penje reports that the holding of 
a convention of the International Seamen’s Union 
is under consideration. 


The American Agents’ Association holds its first 
convention on September 23 and following days 
at Muncie, Ind. 


ALABAMA. 


General Organizer P. W. Greene reports from 
Phenix that the work of organization is favorably 
progressing, and that he is at work among the 
following trades: Painters and decorators, retail 
clerks, textile workers (ladies), and a Federal Labor 
Union, which he hopes to organize shortly. In 
Montgomery he met with representatives from the 
painters, printers and carpenters’ unions, and got 
the assurance that they would at their next meet- 
ing elect delegates instructed to form a Central 
Labor Union, which is badly needed in that city. 
Organizer J. A. Shaw promises his hearty co-opera- 
tion in establishing a State federation for Alabama. 


The price for digging coal at Coalburg, from the 
opening of the mines until the industrial suspen 
sion of 1894, was fixed at 10 cents above the scale 

rice on account of the smallness of the seam. 

ince that time it has come down until there is 
only 2} cents difference, and now the company 
proposes taking that 2} cents and paying the same 
prices for the 2}-foot coal as other companies pay 
for the 4-foot seam. The company’s house rent 
has also been advanced 25 cents per room. This 
puts house rent here to $2.10 a room, four rooms 
$8.40 per month, for houses that are not fit for 
barns, and the company will graciously allow its 
workers to repair the houses themselves, provided 
however, that they buy the lumber from the com- 
pany at the rate of $14 per thousand feet. 

The Stationary Firemen’s Journal, in its August 
issue, says: “On July 27 we received the applica- 
tion for a charter from P. W. Greene, Phenix, 
Organizer for the A. F. of L. for the firemen of 
Columbus, Ga. The condition of the firemen in 
the South is something terrible in regards to con- 
ditions of work and wages. Our thanks are due 
to Brother Greene.”’ 


S. P. Cheatham has organized a union of coke 
workers of Blocton during the past month. 

Organizer W. H. Stanley, of Birmingham, has 
organized the building laborers of that city. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Andrew Furuseth, Secretary of the San Francisco 
Sailors’ Union, reports that Judge De Haven, of 
the United States District Court, of that city, has 
decided in a suit for damages that the master of a 
vessel is a fellow-servant with the members of the 
crew, thus exempting the owner from damages 
caused by the neglect of the master. The union 
will appeal from this decision. Deep water vessels 
are being delayed in that port, the combination of 
crimps in control of the shipping keeping wages to 
such a low figure that men won’t ship. 


COLORADO. 


Organizer Max Morris, of Denver, reports that 
the Smeltermen’s Union decided to return to work, 
thereby giving a sad blow to the 8-hour move- 
ment in Colorado. The Pueblo union held out 
to the last, but was forced through the action of 
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the Denver union to declare the strike off. The 
Pueblo union retains its organization. The Drug 
Clerks’ Association of Denver has applied for and 
has been granted a charter by the Retail Clerks’ 
International Union. Governor Thomas of Colo- 
rado being absent from the city, Lieut. Gov. 
Francis Carney, a member of Federal Labor Union, 
No. 6964, is acting governor. A telegram from Al- 
lamosa announces the death of John Kirby, a 
prominent and old-time resident of that city. He 
was a prominent worker in the cause of labor and 
an early member of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
COLUMBIA ; BRITISH. 

Organizer Geo. Bartley, of Vancouver, reports 
that the strike of freight handlers on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad wharf was only of two hours dur- 
ation. The company had given notice of its in- 
tention to place the checkers upon salaries ranging 
from $55 to $60 per month instead of the established 
scale of wages of 20 cents per hour for day work 
and 30 cents per hour for night work. The men 
refused to accept the change and did not return to 
work until the company offered to pay a uniform 
rate of 25 cents per hour. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Organizer John J. O’ Neill, of Bridgeport, reports 
that he has organized a union of painters and dec- 
orators during the last month. During that period 
there have been three small strikes of short dura- 
tion. The Plumber’s Union which he organized 
last month, with the assistance of the Central La- 
bor Union, caused an ordinance to be passed in 
that city for the benefitof the master and journey- 
men plumbers. A new superintendent has been 
appointed on the city street departments, and his 
first official act was to cut down the wages of the 
city cartmen. The Central Labor Union took the 
matter in charge, and with its assistance the old 
rate of wages was restored. He expects to organ- 
ize the tinners and sheet metal workers shortly, 
and has a union of retail clerks in course of forma- 
tion. He also expects to form two Federal Labor 
Unions in that city. 

L. W. Smith, Organizer, of New Haven, has or- 
ganized a Freight Handlers’ Union within the 
past month. 

GEORGIA. 

Organizer J. R. Jones, of Columbus, of the Cen- 
tral Federation of Labor, reviews the recent action 
of that body. Its successes thus far comprise a 
Federal Labor Union, a Furniture Employes’ Union, 
a Beamer and Slasher Tenders’ Union, and a La- 
dies’ Textile Workers’ Union, all in Phenix, Ala. 
Also a Stationary Firemen’s Union, a Garment 
Workers’ Union, and a Street-car Employees’ 
Union, in Columbus. He also reports unions 
of painters and decorators, coopers, machinists, 
molders, bricklayers, musicians, barbers, a sec- 
ond union of garment workers, and a Laborers’ 
Protective Union in the same city. Besides this 
respectable list, the Central Federation has suc- 
ceeded in “squaring”? two non-union printing 
offices—the office of the Daily Ledger, and that of 
L. E. Walton. It has also more than doubled the 
membership of one Textile Workers’ Union, and 
has added many members to the other. All of 
these unions are affiliated with the central body, 
and with their national unions, 

The Central Federation extends its thanks to 
this office for the re-appointment of P. W. Greene 
for that city and vicinity, and expresses the hope 
that Columbus will have his services for an indefi- 
nite period. Like thanksare expressed for the good 
services of Organizer Will H. Winn. 


Organizer Wm. Strauss, Atlanta, reports the 
outlook as very gratifying. A union of linemen 
has been organized in that city during the past 
month. In the recent strike in the Atlanta Stove 
Works the men won their demands without diffi- 
culty. The Lithonia and Stone Mountain Granite 
Cutters’ Unions, recently organized, are as solid as 
the rock of Gibralter. 

Secretary A. J. McGahee, Granite Cutters’ Union, 
Lithonia, reports that since the organization of 
that union last March, wages have been raised 
from $1.50 for nine hours to $2 per day of eight 
hours. He says: ‘Under the old system we got 
any sort of a price the boss was minded to give. 
We had little work and no enjoyment, but now 
under the 8-hour rule we have plenty of work for 
every union man in the locality, which is proof 
enough that trade unionism pays.” 

Assistant Organizer Andrew Mulcay, of Augusta, 
reports that there are more men employed in that 
place than last month. The barbers and retail 
clerks of that city have been organized and have 
applied for charters. The latter union has 120 
members already. The machinists employed in 
the cotton mills, 11 in number, were receiving $1.75 
per day and are out on a demand for 25 cents per 
hour. They work 11 hours per day. The carpen- 
ters, painters, iron molders and some machinists 
have had an increase of from 25 cents to 50 cents 
per day without striking. He adds, ‘the efforts I 
have been making have met with a measure of 
success that affords me pleasure to contemplate.” 

P. H. Moore, Organizer for Atlanta, forwarded 
application for a Federal Labor Union during the 
past month. 


ILLINOIS. 


Organizer R. E. McLean, of Springfield, reports 
great industrial activity prevailing in that locality. 
He has organized a union of stereotypers and has 
affiliated it with the International Typographical 
Union. He has also organized a union of plaster- 
ers, and, together with Brother U. G. Hinman, he 
has organized unions of blacksmiths, stationary 
firemen and engineers, and bookbinders. 

He says: ‘‘We succeded in making an agree- 
ment for the brewery workers, who were working 
14 hours a day for from $6 to $9 per week, by which 
their hours were reduced to 10 per day and their 
wages raised to $9 and $14 per week. This agree- 
ment with the brewery company calls for the 
employment of union carpenters to do the work on 
the buildings now being erected at the brewery. 
Mr. Reisch, the proprietor of the brewery in ques- 
tion, read the agreement, and readily attached 
his signature to the paper, thus settling all troubles 
with the unions by one stroke of his pen.” 


The firemen who were working 12 hours aday at 
$1.33} have had a scale of wages made for them 
whereby they now work only eight hours, and 
receive $1.75 per day. The engineers have suc- 
ceeded in having the hours reduced from 12 to 10, 
and are receiving an increase of from $11.50 peg 
week of seven days to $16. The firemen are now 
well organized, as is almost every other trade. 
The garment workers have been organized this 
month by the local Federation of Labor. On Sat- 
urday night, August 19, Organizer Hinman and 
McLean formed a temporary organization of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, and expected to perfect a permanent organ- 
ization on August 26. All non-union made goods 
are boycotted. Our organizers further state that 
they, with every other person in that section, con- 
sider that Springfield is the best organized city in 
the United States, bar none. 
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Organizer Louis Johns, of Moline, reports the 
number of unemployed in that city to be as great 
as last month, owing to the fact that the factories 
have not yet resumed operations after their usual 
midsummer shut-down. He has organized the 
implement frame builders of that city and affilia- 
ted them to this office. 


The molders at Deere & Manshur Co. have made 
a demand for a 10 per cent. raise and the control 
of molding machines. The molders at Deere & 
Co. have also demanded a 10 per cent. increase. 
Settlement in both cases pending. All day hands 
at Deere & Manshur Co. receiving less than $1.50 
were given a 10 per cent. increase. The employes 
at Sylvan Steel Works demanded the amalgamated 
scale and have won. The question of employing 
walking delegates and paid agents is being dis- 
cussed, with some favor and some pronounced 
opposition. 


Secretary Oscar Roseen, Plow Fitters’ Union, 
7,044, of Moline, reports that his union, after one 
week’s lay-off, succeeded in gaining its new scale 
of prices, with nearly everything as asked for. 

Organizer Homer Whalen, of Canton, reports 
the organization of a union of teamsters, with 
unions of plasterers and bartenders in course of 
formation. Also, the passage of city ordinances 
requiring all city work, whether performed by 
contract or day labor, to be paid the union scale 
and to be conducted under the regulations of the 
particular trade or calling of the person or persons 
employed. In case of failure to comply with such 
conditions, the city clerk is authorized to cancel 
any contract under which such work is being 
done. Eight hours to constitute a day’s work. 
Double wages to be paid whenever it shall be 
necessary to work at night or on Sunday. 

Organizer A. H. Curtis, of E. St. Louis, reports 
that he has organized a union of dry goods clerks, 
has affiliated it to the international union; and 
that he is also in a fair way to organize a number 
of other unions, among which are the musicians. 
He also expects to organize a Federal Labor Union 
composed of foundry and rolling mill laborers. 

Organizer Jas. Beattie, of Spring Valley, reports 
that all union men are employed in that locality. 
Two unions, one of team drivers and one of miners, 
have been organized during the past month. In- 
creased wages and better conditions have been 
gotten for the miners and mine laborers of Elm 
Wood this week without striking, and also in- 
creased wages for machine runners and helpers 
at Kingston. 

Organizer Walter S. Bush, Peoria, states that 
unions of horse shoers, brickmakers and painters 
have been organized in that city during the past 
month. The press feeders had a small strike re- 
cently to raise the scale of wages, but concluded 
to go back to work and arbitrate the matter, which 
they did successfully. All unions in this city are 
in good shape and are growing rapidly, and all 
boycotts are being vigorously pushed. 

Organizer T. K. Heath, of Danville, reports that 
the plumbers and steam fitters settled their strike, 
securing nine hours, with eight on Saturday, with- 
out reduction in wages. He reports the probability 


of organizing a Federal Labor Union at Georgetown’ 


and a central body at Paris. 


Organizer T. Holt has forwarded application for 
flour mill employes of Quincy; Louis Jahns has 
organized an Implement Frame Fitters’ Union in 
Moline; Thomas I. Kidd organized a union of iron 
and steel bridge and building material workers of 
Washington Heights; H. W. Smith, Organizer, of 
Springfield, has organized the bindery employes 


of that city, and Organizer U. G. Hinman organized 
a Federal Labor Union in Murphysboro during the 
past month. 


INDIANA. 


Secretary Steiss, of the Ft. Wayne Trades and 
Labor Council, reports that during the past four 
weeks’ campaign the council has organized a 
Plumbers’ Union with 24 charter members, the 
membership of which has since increased to nearly 
40. Also, a union of the textile workers of 27 
members. The organizing committee has since 
organized a union of grocery clerks, the member- 
ship of which is nearly 60; now they have applied 
for a charter from the Retail Clerks’ International 
Union. 

The council has adopted the plan of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, viz.: Assigning an un- 
organized trade to each union affiliated for 
organization. The outcome of this has already 
shown itself. Cigarmakers’ Union, No. 37, has by 
this means organized a union of teamsters, who 
will apply for a charter from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the barbers have the hotel 
and restaurant employes under way, while Typo- 
graphical Union is after the woodworkers. 


There have been 50 strikes in Indiana since the 
commencement of the present year, and every one 
has been victorious for organized labor. In no 
previous year have the trade unions in this State 
been as successful in prosecuting their claims for a 
— scale of wages and shorter hours of labor. 

he reason of this is obvious, and organized labor 
has every reason to feel encouraged. 

Mr. John A. McKeen, of Federal Labor Union, 
No. 7298, of Marion, reports: Our union has in- 
creased more than 200 in the last few days. We 
have 200 men working on the streets here in our 
city; they were getting $1.25 per day. They all 
went on strike, but 17, for $1.50 per day. The men 
were only out four days, when their demands were 
granted. 


Organizer W. L. Jans forwarded the application 
for a charter for the Evansville central body during 
August; and Robert G. Watson has organized a 
union of stone planers in Bedford during the past 
month. 

Organizer E. L. Neely, Montpelier, reports that 
the Oil Well Workers’ Union, No. 7322, has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its scale of wages. 

The fifteenth annual session of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor will be held in the city of Elwood on 
the 26th to the 28th days of the present month. 


IOWA. 


Organizer Wm. N. Parker, of Ottumwa, reports 
that wages are from 25 to 50 per cent. better in 
that city than they were a year ago, and every 
man is at work. The union of bartenders orga- 
nized in May last is progressing favorably. Bot- 
tlers’ Union, 7464 went on strike for an increase of 
wages with a decrease of hours from 10 to 9 and 
have succeeded in gaining both points with an 
increase of 45 per cent. in wages. 

During the past month J. F. Byrne organized a 
union of beer, pop and mineral water bottlers in 
Ottumwa; and Organizer Henry Hughes has or- 
ganized a Building Laborers’ Union in Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 

General Organizer W. L. A. Johnson reports from 
Topeka that he has yo | organized a Team 
Drivers’ Union with a membership of about 100. 
He also reports that during the month of July he 
has organized a union of steam engineers with 16 
charter members, and affiliated it to its interna- 
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tional union. He has also organized a union of 
hotel and restaurant employes with 31 charter 
members, which he has likewise affiliated. An 
annual wage scale has been entered into between 
the Master Builders’ Association of Topeka and 
the building trades, guaranteeing eight hours as 
a day’s work and securing nine and ten hour wages 
forsame. This has been achieved without a strike. 
Active preparations are under way for placing a 
business agent in the field to assist all unions affil- 
iated with the Topeka Trades Assembly. Laws 
have been enacted by the legislative sessions of 
1898-99 as follows: 

1. A law creating a State society of labor and 
industry composed of delegates from all labor 
unions and societies in the State, with power to 
elect the labor commissioner and assistant. This 
law has the hearty endorsement of the organized 
labor of the State. 

2. A law compelling the payment in lawfal 
money of the United States of all time checks, 
due bills, orders, and orders for merchandise 
issued in payment of the wages for labor. 

3. A law creating the State Association of Miners, 
with power to elect a secretary of mining indus- 
tries, who shall succeed to the powers and duties 
of the State mine inspector; and, 

4. A law providing for the sinking of escape 
shafts at coal mines for the protection of miners. 

5. An act restricting the output of the peni- 
tentiary coal mine to State institutions. 

KENTUCKY. 

Organizer Chas. H. Sidener, of Covington, re- 
ports that on July 25 the entire forces employed 
at the Lovell & Buffington Tobacco Works to- 
gether with several other tobacco works of Kenton 
and Campbell Counties who applied for a charter 
from the Tobacco Workers’ National Union, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 
were regularly obligated by him. He also reports 
that Federal Labor Union, No. 7457, of Covington, 
is fast reaching the 200 mark, eight or ten new 
applications being received every meeting. 

Organizer John G. Watson has organized a 
Federal Labor Union in Covington within the past 
month, 

Organizer Charles H. Sidener, Covington, reports 
that Kenton and Campbell Counties Trades and 
Labor Assembly has perfected a Laundry Workers’ 
Union and has organized the molders’ helpers. 
The Casting Chippers’ Union has succeeded in 
gaining an increase in wages of 25 cents per day. 
The laborers working for city contractors, mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union, No. 7457, have re- 
ceived an increase in wages from $1 to $1.25 per 
day. The assembly has unionized an 8-story build- 
ing being erected for a distillery company, which 
gave the Bricklayers’ Union 18 new members at 
$22 initiation each. The stone masons and carpen- 
ters have also been strengthened by the efforts of 
this labor assembly. 

LOUISIANA, 


General Organizer Will H. Winn, who was called 
from his organizing work in New Orleans, to Col- 
umbus, Ga. by the sad news of the death of his 
daughter, reports concerning the situation in New 
Orleans. He says, ‘‘there is of course much work 
to be done there yet, but I think that Organizer 
Leonard and myself have done our duty at that 
point. I have no hesitancy in saying that that 
city is tolerably well organized at present, nor in 
expressing the belief that in the very near future 
it will be thoroughly organized. I am leaving Co- 
lumbus at present date, for Shreveport, La., and 
will stop en route a few days at Montgomery and 


Mobile, Ala., principally with the object of estab- 
lishing a State Federation which I am anxious to 
see in Alabama.” 

The New Orleans Daily Item publishes the fol- 
lowing notice appreciatory of the efforts being 
made by the American Federation of Labor in that 
city: 

The splendid work now being done among the 
laboring men of the city by James Leonard, Or- 
ganizer of the American Federation of Labor, is 
bearing some excellent fruit. 

It was only a few weeks ago that Mr. Leonard 
organized the laborers of the Southern Tobacco 
Company into a branch lodge; and already Mr. 
Leonard has received a letter from the new organ- 
ization, telling of the benefits accruing from the 
organization. 

To show the tendency of the organization of 
laboring people, Mr. Leonard has received a letter 
from M. J. Dixon, treasurer of branch lodge No. 
33, of the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
stating that that lodge had determined at its last 
meeting hereafter to have all of its printing done 
only at union shops. The letter asks that Mr. 
Leonard furnish a list of the same to the lodge, so 
that the resolutions of the body may be carried out. 

Mr. Leonard will comply with the request im- 
mediately, and thus will be accomplished still an- 
other bit of help for organized labor. 

Mr. Leonard is carrying on his work of organi- 
zation as rapidly as possible, and it is his laudable 
ambition to effect a complete organization of 
every different class of laboring men in the city 
within the shortest time possible. 

Organizer James Leonard, of New Orleans, has 
forwarded charter application for the freight 
handlers of that city. 


MARYLAND. 


Agent J. H. Williams, Baltimore, reports that 
Chas. Williams, a crimp, was indicted by the grand 
jury, charged with robbing a Japanese seamen in 
the United States Shipping Commissioner’s office 
in that city. 

Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 31, of Baltimore, 
has secured the conviction of several parties for 
violation of the municipal 8-hour ordinance in 
compelling members of the union to work longer 
than eight hours on acity contract. Fines of $25 
and costs were imposed in each instance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Organizer J. F. Mahoney, of Springfield, reports 
that he has organized a local union of team drivers 
in that city. During the past year the following 
unions have been yom Aelt p Barbers, retail clerks, 
waiters, bookbinders, horseshoers, coal handlers, 
freight handlers, grain handlers, stationary fire- 
men, team drivers—a total of 10 unions. The fol- 
lowing unions have been materially benefited: 
Steamfitters and helpers have received an increase 
of 25c per day; the carpenters 25c per day ; iron 
molders 25c; furniture workers an increase of 10 
per cent. ; the bookbinders, previous to organizing 
in March, received from $14 to $18 per week, now 
all receive the scale, which is $18 per week; the 
plumbers have gained an increase of 50c per day ; 
the brewery workmen’s contract for this year gives 
them the 9-hour day for the four winter months, 
and the bottlers and drivers the same, previously, 
the 10-hour day prevailed the entire year; the 
retail clerks, previous to organizing in March, in 
some cases worked every night in the week, in 
others, three nights, now an agreement has been 
reached whereby all stores in the clothing and 
furnishing line are open but two nights a week; 
the coal handlers are enjoying a Saturday half- 
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holiday during August, something unknown to 
them heretofore, and the freight handlers are 
receiving pay for overtime, which is an entirely 
new sensation for them. Our fellow-unionists will 
agree that Springfield, Mass., is not the darkest 
spot on the map. 

MICHIGAN. 

Organizer Anthony Cichoravski has organized a 
Plasterers Helpers’ Union in Detroit. 

Every alderman in Grand Rapids, who voted for 
the street railroad franchise and stood for re elec- 
tion in the recent municipal contest was defeated 
by the labor vote. 

MINNESOTA. 


The ninth annual convention of the Cooper’s 
International Union meets at Minneapolis, Sep- 
tember 11. 

MISSOURI. 


Organizer George W. Kimaman, Pleasant Hill, 
reports a percentage less unemployed than last 
month. e also reports a union in process of 
organization in Strasburg, which he hopes to get 
in good working order next month. He is also 
desirous of recognizing helpful words given by the 
Pleasant Hill Gazette and the Harrisonville Peo- 
ple’s Record. Federal Labor Union, 7299 is re- 
ported in flourishing condition with prospects of a 
large increase in membership this fall. 


Organizer C. W. Krumm, of St. Joseph, reports 
very few persons out of employment in that city. 
Many unions have had a large increase in member- 
ship during the month, especially those of the 
building trades. There have been several strkes 
among the trades referred to on account of non- 
union men being employed, but they were of 
short duration and in all cases resulted in victories 
for organized labor. Hours of work have been 
decreased in several instances and wages have 
been advanced so that the short hour day is yield- 
ing the same pay that the long hour day gave 
previously. Weare looking for non-union goods 
to boycott in this city, but can not find any such 
exposed for sale. 


Organizer M. F. Bradley has organized a union 

of gas workers in Kansas city. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Organizer Harry Abrams, New Brunswick, re- 
ports that a firm in that city known as the Con- 
solidated Fruit Jar Company is victimizing its 
men for having joined the metal workers. De- 
cided action will be taken to stop this discrimina- 
tion. 

Secretary Robert T. Myer, Federal Labor Union, 
7211, reports a letter of thanks to the American 
Federation of Labor, adopted by his union, as 
follows : 

“ Be it resolved, That the members of Federal La- 
bor Union No. 7211,-of Dover, tender most sincere 
thanks for the effort made in their interest by the 
American Federation of Labor, through whose ef- 
forts they have secured a victory in their struggle 
for an increase of wages. Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) John Myer, President; Robert T. Myer, 
ecretary; Edward Gilbert, Charles Olson, Sydney 
Woods, John McGarry, James Skelly, Committee.” 

NEW YORK. 

President Delaney, Typographical Union, No. 6, 
New York City, reports that the output of the 
press room of the New York Sun on Saturday, 
August 12, was 40,000 copies less than on the same 
day a week previously, before that journal became 
&non-union paper. He also reports that the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, in convention 


assembled at Detroit, adopted resolutions con- 
demning the action of the Sun and pledged its 
support in any legal manner to defeat the Sun in 
its efforts to d.srupt No. 6. In appreciation of the 
claim of that old established union to working- 
class sympathy, he adds: ‘During the year ending 
July 1, No. 6 disbursed through its out-of work 
committee $32,925.27. This money was paid to 
retired members and to those unable to obtain 
employment. The funeral benefits during the 
same twelve months amounted to $10,950.60. For 
the Childs-Drexel Home for aged members, $6,250. 
For the farm project—a successful experimental 
plan to aid the unemployed—$3,453.25 was appro- 
priated. To continue the work of suitably mark- 
ing the last resting places of our deceased members 
$243.91 was expended ; while $1,461.90 went to the 
hospital fund. During the same fiscal year the 
strike benefits amounted to but $165.26. This 
shows a total of $55,284.28 expended for benevolent 
purposes, and only $165.26 in warfare with employ- 
ers, an exhibition much to the credit both of the 
union and the employers of the union’s members.’ ’ 


Organizer Homer D. Call bas organized a union 
of mince meat workers, and a union of gas work- 
ers in Syracuse, during the past month. Organizer 
Geo. H. Woodburn has organized the hod carriers 
of Oneonta. Organizer John Coleman has for- 
warded application for the car builders of Depew 
and Lancaster during the past month and also or- 
ganized the tanners and curriers of Buffalo. Alex. 
Rosenthal has forwarded application for a Labor- 
ers’ Union in Utica during the past month. Organ- 
izer Geo. H. Furniss has forwarded application for 
a Federal Labor Union in Niagara Falls, Organ- 
izer Donald Glass has forwarded application for 
freight car builders of Buffalo ; and Organizer John 
McDonald has organized a Ship Carpenters and 
Caulkers’ Union in Buffalo, 

A new organization is in process of formation. 
It is to be known as the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Literary Committee of Typographical Union No. 
6, and is to consist of the wives of members of 
labor unions. 


Organizer George Godsoe, of Brownville, writes 
that he has organized two new unions—one at 
Niagara Falls with 13 members, and another at 
Fulton with 12 members. 

Organizer J. M. Kerr, Poughkeepsie, reports that 
a union of plumbers, gas and steam fitters has been 
organized with his assistance, and has been affil- 
iated to the international union of that craft. All 
city work in that city is being conducted on the 
8 hour basis, and all scab goods are vigorously 
boycotted. 


Organizer Furniss, of Niagara Falls, reports: “I 
made four applications for charters for new unions 
to the headquarters of as many national and inter- 
national unions during the past week.” 


OHIO, 


Organizer John A, Westrode, of Akron, reports 
that all members belonging to the various unions 
in that city are working. Two unions have been 
formed during the last month and affiliated to 
their national unions—the brewery workers and 
the coremakers. There has been a strike on a 
city railroad for an increase of wages. The strike 
lasted seven hours and was submitted to-a board 
of arbitration, which decided in favor of the work- 
ingmen. The city council recently passed an 
ordinance requiring the union plumbers’ label to 
be affixed to all city work. The Allied Printing 
Trades Council have appointed a committee to act 
in conjunction with a committee of the Central 
Labor Union to draw up a resolution in favor of 
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the printers’ label and present it to the Board of 
Education. The work of organization is going 
steadily on, 31 unions being now in existence, and 
Akron will soon be one of the strongest organized 
cities in the country. 

Organizer Thomas J. Irwin, of Martin’s Ferry, 
reports that there are less unemployed in that 
locality than last month; the cause therefor being 
that the settlement of scales and summer vaca- 
tion is over. The Tin Workers’ Union has secured 
the 8-hour workday and an increase in wages. He 
further reports that there is not a sufficient num- 
ber of any trade or profession entitled to admission 
to the American Federation of Labor in that local- 
ity who are not organized, except possibly a few 
printers, and they are making an effort to do so. 

Organizer Jos. A. Bauer, of Zanesville, reports 
that organized labor has secured the passage of 
an ordinance establishing 8 hours as a maximum 
working day on all city work. 

Organizer John Roth, of Urbana, reports that all 
union men are employed in that city. He is en- 
gaged in organizing a union of barbers, and will 
then endeavor to organize the retail clerks. 

During the past month Isaac Cowen organized 
a union of grain elevators employes of Richmond. 

Organizer Isaac Cowen, Cleveland, reports that 
the garment pressers and grain elevator employes 
who struck for advance of piece-work prices have 
won. The street railway men have been out five 
weeks against violation of agreement. Eight hun- 
dred and sixty men are all standing firm, while 
the citizens are boycotting the company’s cars. 
Sixty building laborers are on strike for the 8-hour 
day with good chances of winning. All branches 
of trade are fairly well employed although there 
are enough men to fill all present vacancies. 

General Secretary W. H. Klapetsky, Barbers’ 
International Union, reports that he has organized 
a Barbers’ Union of 26 members in Youngstown. 

Thos. Rumsey, Organizer for Toledo, has for- 
warded application for packers and nailers during 
the past month. 

Organizer M. G. Griffin has organized a Paper 
Box Makers’ Union in Dayton. 

ONTARIO. 

Organizer John A. Flett, of Hamilton, reports 
that the electrical workers of that city have held a 
couple of meetings, organized a union and applied 
to the National Union for a charter, but General 
Secretary Sherman declined to issue the same on 
the ground that his union had not the jurisdiction 
of issuing charters in Ontario. No strikes or lock- 
outs have occurred in that city during the last 
month. Builders laborers’ wages have been in- 
creased without trouble, and the Saturday half- 
holiday is now general in the mills and factories, 
as well as in the building trades. Several painters 
have received increase in wages, and so have the 
longshoremen, both of them without difficulty. 
City ordinances have been passed requiring union 
labels on all city printing, and on police and fire- 
men’s clothing, the union stamp on the city 
horse shoes, and union wages to be paid on all city 
work done by contract. 

Secretary Frank Morrison, on his return trip 
from the International Typographical Convention 
at Detroit, stopped over in London and secured 
a Coal Employes’ Union; and Gideon Peer organ- 
ized a Federal Labor Union in Guelph, during the 
past month. 

Organizer Thos. Sweeney, reports that the sev- 
eral unions and railroad brotherhood lodges in St. 
Thomas formed a Trade and Labor Council on 
August 17, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Organizer M. D. Flaherty, of Scranton, reports 
that astrike of the building trades has been on for 
the past two months, 17 separate crafts and 2,700 
mechanics being involved. Thestruggle is for the 
establishment of the 8-hour day. It is a fight to 
the finish between the Builders’ Exchange and the 
Building Trades Council, both sides stubbornly 
contesting the matter at issue. Many of the con. 
tractors, however, realizing the impracticability of 
securing scabs or inducing the strikers to recede 
from the stand taken have conceded the demand, 
and consequently, there are many returning to 
work. It is estimated that 50 per cent. of those 
affected have returned to work on fair jobs since 
July 15. Several small strikes among miners in 
this district have taken place, but have been of 
short duration, and have resulted in victory for 
the strikers. Retail clerks have effected a tempor- 
ary organization and succeeded in closing up a 
large cash store, which tried to inflict long hours, 
There has been difficulty in inducing the clerks to 
support a union. The press feeders secured an in- 
crease of $2 per week, after having been out two 
hours. 

Organizer J. M. McNamara, of Oil City, reports: 
‘* We have had no unemployed for some months,” 
He also reports that he has organized a local union 
of coremakers, comprising a majority of the men 
of that craft inthecity. The Painters and Decora- 
tors’ Local Union had a strike for a 9-hour day, with 
ten hours’ pay, and every firm except one granted 
the demand. Wages have been increased all over 
the city without strikes, except in the one case 
above stated. Boycott against the American To- 
bacco Company is being actively pushed. 


Secretary H. E. Varner, of New Brighton, re- 
ports that the Tub Molders Helpers’ Union, No. 
7452, of that city, have succeeded in effecting a 
compromise with their employing firm by which 
they gained an advance of 12} cents per day without 
having recourse to astrike. They attribute their 
speedy success to their new organization. 


Organizer J. C. Taylor, of Reading, reports that 
owing to permanent street improvements the 
number of unemployed is less than last month. 
He also reports that a Federated Trades Council 
has been organized in that city. A strike of the 
cigarmakers for an increase of wages and abolition 
of obnoxious established rules resulted in a de- 
cided victory for the cigarmakers, the first they 
had achieved in 13 years. Ninety-four people 
were involved in this strike, which lasted six 
weeks. He reports that he has held two meetings 
of the iron and steel workers, and that there are 
good prospects for a strong union being formed 
before Labor Day. He is making arrangements 
for a mass meeting of carpenters on September 12, 
to be held in the Federated Trades Council hall. 
He says: ‘‘Since the formation of the Federated 
Trades Council the prospects for organization are 
much improved, as we have a ‘corker’ organizing 
committee, who will leave no stone unturned 
until this scab city is unionized. All that is now 
needed is some money and plenty of literature of 
the different national unions.” 

R. L. Moore, Organizer, of Carlisle, has for- 
warded application for the chain makers of that 
city during the past month. 

TENNESSEE. 

Organizer A. Todtenhausen, of Knoxville, re 
ports that the proportion of unemployed is much 
less than it has Soon. He also reports that he has 
organized two Federal Labor Unions and one Gat- 
ment Workers’ Union, all of which have recei¥V 
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either charters directly from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the United Garment Workers. 
The strike of the Bricklayers’ Union still contin- 
ues on account of contractors refusing to sign the 
scale of wages. The boycotts of the American 
Federation of Labor are all being pushed, especially 
those on clothing, cigars, hats and shoes. He fur- 
ther states that organized labor is booming, and 
believes that in the near future he will be able to 
organize almost all of the trades in the locality. 


Organizer J. C. Rogers has organized a Federal 
Labor Union in East Chattanooga, and Organizer 
F. L. MeGruder organized the copper miners of 
Ducktown during the past month. 


TEXAS. 

Organizer Henry M. Walker, of Houston, re- 

orts: ‘‘On my return to Texas, from attending the 

etail Clerks’ International Union Convention at 
Kansas City, I visited the Clerks’ Unions in Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Cleburne, Galveston, Dennison, Hous- 
ton and Gainesville, where I find our early-closing 
movement progressing very rapidly. In Gaines- 
ville I had a mass meeting of carpenters, painters, 

rinters, railroad men, barbers and clerks, and 
ope that some good will result therefrom. In 
Cleburne the labor movement is progressing very 
rapidly, and quite a number of new unions have 
been formed during the present year. They have 
13 unions there at present. In Fort Worth much 
interest is being manifested in organization. I 
spoke to a number of painters and decorators 
there last week, advising them to organize a union 
of journeymen. Several other crafts are talking 
organization in Fort Worth, and the Trades As- 
sembly of that city has an active organization 
committee in the field. Have recently terminated 
the brewery strike in a successful manner. Dallas 
is somewhat troubled with K. of L. disturbers, but 
Iam informed that that pretense of a movement 
is fast dying out. Dennison is progressing very 
materially. That city has unions of carpenters, 
clerks and machinists; also a union consisting of 
800 railroad men. In Houston our movement is 
growing reasonably fast, and during the last sixty 
days over 25 members have been brought into the 
Electrical Workers’ Union there. Over 30 appli- 
cations for membership have been received by the 
Retail Clerks’ Union; several in the Typograph- 
ical Union, and the Barbers’ Union has made a 
wonderful growth, while the laundry workers have 
made some progress. In Galveston the Clerks’ 
Union has made considerable strides and have 
gained over 60 members in three months. 


Organizer Wm. Lee has forwarded application 
for the laundry workers of Ft. Worth during the 
past month. 

VERMONT. 


Organizer P. F. McCarthy, of West Dummerston, 
reports that quarry work is good in that region, 
but no organization exists. The stone cutting there 
is in opposition to the Granite Cutters’ Union, and 
the contractors are consequently always short of 
good cutters. The quarrymen have allowed their 
union to go to the wall, as they are receiving union 
wages and work union hours, and thus they are pre- 

aring a future evil day for themselves by not pay- 
ng a few cents a month to an organization able to 
uphold them in times of adversity. ‘* Vermont, 
from end to end,” he informs us, ‘is a hard State 
to organize. An A. F. of L. organizer is looked 
upon in this place the same as a Fenian dynamiter 
in the streets of London.” 

Organizer C. W. Buckley, of St. Albans, has for- 
warded charter application for a Federal Labor 
Union of that city. 


VIRGINIA. 


Organizer James Dillon, of Richmond, reports 
no complaint from those whose labor is usually in 
demand at this season of the year, and that more 
people are employed at the present time than have 
been at this time of the year for some years past. 

A strike of the puddlers at Belle Isle Iron Works 
for an increase of 50 cents per day was successful 
after a few days’ strike. The stonecutters working 
for W. R. Mason and Geo. Donald & Son have 
been on strike for two weeks, to secure a regular 
pay-day every two weeks. Said contractors have 
been in the habit of paying their men whenever it 
suited their convenience, pay days being sometimes 
as much as two months apart. Both firms pay the 
union scale, and it is confidently expected that the 
demands of the men will be shortly acceded to. 

A resolution was passed unanimously at the last 
meeting of the Central Trades and Labor Council 
to vigorously push the boycott on all of the pro- 
ducts of the American Tobacco Company. 


Organizer Thomas V. Salisbury, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, reports that the new union of Coke 
Workers No. 7,324, secured advance of wages when 
the management recognized the organization, 
which was brought about through a request of the 
local union committee without strike or stopping 
of plant. ; 

Nine of the boycotts levied by the American 
Federation of Labor are being steadily pushed. 
The only labor law passed by the legislature last 
winter was one making eight hoursa days’ work 
for all work done by the city on new buildings or 
improvements. It applies to mechanics. One such 
new building is about to be constructed at Charles- 
ton, and Governor Atkinson assures our people 
the law will be enforced. 


Organizer Thos. Knote has forwarded application 
for a charter for the central body of Newport News. 
WISCONSIN, 

General Organizer Frank J. Weber, of Mil- 
waukee, reports that there are less men employed 
in some industries than a month ago, owing to the 
many ‘‘shut-downs” for general repairs. He re- 
ports that he has personally organized a union of 
tanners and curriers, and will attempt te reorgan- 
ize the retail clerks—work which others have 
attempted but failed to achieve. The deputy or- 
ganizers throughout the State of Wisconsin report 
that there is a general tendency among the wage 
workers to organize in their respective trades. 


Strikes have occurred in various localities—two 
in West Superior, two in Chippewa Falls, two in 
Marrinette, one in Rice pce onein Milwaukee. 
The strike of the unorganized general laborers at 
West Superior gained in a few days their demand 
for an increase of wages from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
day. The second strike in that city was that of 
the railroad freight handlers in the flour sheds; the 
men succeeded in getting the increase demanded. 
The two strikes at Chippewa Falls were both rail- 
road strikes—one on the steam road and the other 
on the electrical line. On the former the truck 
and surface men gained an increase of 15 cents per 
day; the other was settled under favorable condi- 
tions. The strike at Rice Lake is still on; the men 
standing out for a reduction of hours from 11 to 
10. The two strikes at Marrinette were of the 
longhoremen and the shingle weavers; they de- 
manded an increase in wages, and were successful 
in both instances. 


Organizer John Krautsieder has organized the 
shingle weavers of Eau Claire, and Organizer Jos. 
Leiting has forwarded application for iron and 
brass bed workers of Kenosha. 
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The beer bottlers of Milwaukee have reduced 
their hours of labor from 10 to 9 and have increased 
their wages from $1.50 to $1.75. The carpenters of 
Kenosha succeeded in reducing their hours of labor 
from 10 to 9 and have increased their wages from 
20 to 25 cents per hour. All the building trades in 
Racine, Milwaukee and Oshkosh have increased 
their wages from 2} cents to 5 cents per hour with- 
out having recourse in any instance to strikes. 

In Marshfield the woodworkers have succeeded 
in increasing their wages 12) cents per day, in es- 
tablishing a cash pay-day and in abolishing the 
coupon truck store system without a strike. The 
union of woodworkers of Sheboygan has gained an 
increase of from 10 cents to 26 cents per day, and 
in some of the cabinet shops they have abolished 
piece work. The coal handlers have all combined, 
although without a regular organization they 
gained an increase of 25 cents per day. There are 
a number of other places where wage-workers by 
combination have gained reduction in hours of 
labor and increase of wages. 

The labor legislation passed by the last legisla- 
ture is being enforced by the commissioner of labor 
and factory inspectors. Much good has been ac- 
complished and it is making the sweat-shop em- 
ployers of child and female labor howl. 

Boycotts are not being pushed in Milwaukee as 
they should be. There are too many central bodies 
here for effective warfare. The only organization 
that keeps the unfair list of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor before the people of the State is the 
Wisconsin State Federation. This body sends out 
a list every three months to organized labor 
throughout the State. In the city of Milwaukee 
we have the following central bodies, to wit: Fed- 
erated Trades’ Council, Building Trades’ Council, 
United Labor League, Allied Printing Trades’ 
Council, Carpenters’ District Council and the 
Painters and Decorators’ Council. The enormous 
loss of power resulting from this duplication of 
organization is greatly to be deplored and calls for 
speedy reformation. 

Organizer Joseph Leiting, of Kenosha, reports 
that the number of unemployed in that locality is 
a great deal less than last month. The plumbers 
and bed workers’ are awaiting charter and will be 
initiated at the earliest convenience. The Hod 
Carriers, No. 7378 have gained the 9-hour day, 
also an increase in wages of from $1.25 and $1.50 to 
$1.75, $2 and $2.25 a day. Federal Labor Union, 
No. 7377 has also gained an increase of wages and 
recognition of their union. The Swift Packing 
House boycott is being pushed. The city council 
has passed an ordinance that only union brick- 
layers and teamsters shall be hired on the city 
work performed by their respective trades. 

The strike in Milwaukee which came near caus- 
ing a general lock-out, not only in the breweries 
but other manufacturing industries, was inaugur- 
ated by the coopers against the use of machinery. 
The coopers had no other grievance, as the hours 
of labor, the wage scale and the recognition of their 
union had been obtained. This strike was inaug- 
urated for the sole purpose of helping the smaller 
cooper bosses to fight machinery, and the miserable 
conflict is still on. 





It is poor policy to buy the cheap, sweat-shop, 
ill-fitting, liable to be disease laden clothing, which 
so soon shows its defects, but it is a saving of 
money to purchase your clothing from an estab- 
lishment whose reputation for cleanliness and the 
employment of competent labor is unquestioned. 
The label of the United Garment Workers is the 
| est guarantee for this. 


International Typographical Union Con- 
vention. 


President Samuel B. Donnelly called the forty 
fifth convention of the International Typographical 
Union to order at Detroit, Mich., on August 14, 
Mr. Bessler of Typographical Union No. 18, deliv- 
ered the welcoming address. The records show 
that 193 delegates were elected. 

With the exception of the convention held at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, this was the lar- 
gest delegate meeting that has ever assembled. 
There were nearly 500 present registered as dele- 
gates, ex-delegates and visitors. 

The report of the president thoroughly covered 
all matters which had been brought prominently 
to the attention of the members and officers dur- 
ing the past year, and many recommendations for 
the consideration of the convention were embodied 
therein. 

Secretary Bramwood’s report was perhaps the 
most exhaustive that has ever been given to the 
International Typographical Union, covering in 
detail monies expended, tabulated in such manner 
as to enable the members to secure any informa- 
tion desired without much research. 

Many resolutions and amendments to the con- 
stitution were adopted, which befure becoming law 
must be submitted to a referendum vote. Among 
such resolutions may be enumerated those empow- 
ering the executive council to expend $10,000 to 
unionize the New York Sun, and to expend such 
sums as may be necessary to secure the Michigan 
State printing for a union office; to permit non- 
printer machine tenders to become operators; to 
create a defense fund of $100,000 by assessing the 
members ten cents per month; to establish a five- 
day law for the printing trade, and an all-time 
scale for linotype machine operators ; to secure the 
use of the allied label on all Government printing; 
and declaring that it is not contrary to the policy 
of the International Ty pographical Union to refuse 
to patronize an establishment which has been de- 
clared unfair, even though said establishment em- 
ployed part union labor. 

Delegates to the American Federation of Labor 
were instructed to vote for a resolution thanking 
Frank W. Palmer, the Public Printer, for exercis- 
ing his discretionary power in raising wages of 
printers eighty cents per day ; to vote for the adop- 
tion of a universal union label; to favor the elec- 
tion of a member of the printing trade as delegate 
to Great Britain in 1900. A resolution instructing 
said delegates to vote in favor of non-intervention 
in the painters’ difficulty was tabled. 

Strong resolutions were adopted protesting 
against the action of the Federal authorities and 
the Governor of Idahointimidating and wrongfully 
imprisoning citizens of Shoshone County, Idaho. 
The convention extended sympathy to the miners 
and pledged them the moral support of the print- 
ing trades. 

Resolutions were also adopted favoring the estab- 
lishing of postal savings banks; commending the 
Hague peace conference and deploring the failure 
of the general disarmament feature. 

The executive council was authorized to levy 
general assessments as it may deem necessary in 
case of strike, lock-out or other trouble of like 
nature, requiring payment of benefits to members; 
and an amendment to the constitution was also 
proposed giving the president power, with the 
approval of the executive council, to appoint all 
organizers, according to district lines and recom- 
mendations; the executive council having power 
to revoke such commissions for cause. 
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Garment Workers’ Convention. 


The eighth annual convention of the United 
Garment Workers of America was held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on August 14, and following days. 
Several important measures calculated to advance 
the interests and increase the stability of the union 
were adopted, among which may be cited the fol- 
lowing: 

No shop shall be considered a union shop where 
the hours of labor are more than 10aday. The 
General Executive Board shall have authority to 
appoint a special label lecturer, who shall be kept 
constantly in the field. No firm shall be granted 
the use of the union label if that firm has any of 
its work made outside in non union shops. No 
work in overall factories shall be made outside, 
whether it be in union orin non-union shops. Only 
one member from a local union shall be eligible to 
office on the General Executive Board at any one 
time. 

Piece work was declared by the convention to be 
the ruin of the workers in any trade. Resolutions 
condemning it, together with machine rent, dam- 
aged goods penalties and other rulings of the em- 
ployers were passed without dissent. 

As the outcome of a resolution introduced by a 
delegate of socialistic proclivities from Cleveland, 
0., the sense of the convention was emphatically 
expressed as follows: 

** Resolved, That we reiterate the policy of the 
U. G. W. of A. as declared at all previous conven- 
tions, viz: That our work be strictly confined to 
trade matters, believing t' at by that means alone 
can unity and directness of purpose be secured, 
and, while revolutionary and theoretical move- 
ments may promise much, costly experience has 
plainly shown that the hope of the wage-workers 
lies alone in more compact organization on trade 
union lines, by the obtaining of gradual conces- 
sions, by improving the standard of living, by 
securing more independence in the shops, and 
higher standing in scciety.”’ 

In proof of the harmony and confidence which 
pervaded the convention, the delegates re-elected 
the entire General Executive Board. Detroit was 
chosen as the next place of meeting, and the con- 
vention tnen adjourned. 


Book Notices. 

[N. B.—To obain a notice of any book or other publication 
under this heading it is necessary that a copy thereof be 
forwarded to this office, accompanied by the publishers’ 
notice containing the date of publication and the retail 
price.) 

“The Law of Trade and Labor Combinations,” by Frederick 
H. Cooke, of the New York Bar. An excellently printed 
and bound volume of 214 pages. Published by Callag- 
han & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.25. 

The author of this volume recognizing the de- 
plorable confusion and conflict in the decisions of 
the courts when dealing with boycotts, strikes, 
trade conspiracies, monopolies, pools, trusts, and 
kindred topics, endeavors to clear away the mists 
which cloud the legal vision of so many of the 
members of his fraternity by making, for the first 
time, a fundamental classification of *‘combina- 
tions producing private injury and combinations 
producing public injury.’”’ Every trade union 
office, and everyone who aspires to be a true leader 
of his fellow workers, should not fail to possess a 
work written with such a meritorious motive. 
“Provisions for Old Age by Government Action in Certain 

European Countries.” Publication of the British Board 

of Trade (Labor Department ). Sold by Eyre & Spottis- 

weed, 32 Abingdon St., Westminster, England. Price, 


This is the clearest and most comprehensive re- 
port on the subject matter of the title that has yet 


appeared in the English language, and should be 
studied by all who wish to be posted on the pres- 
ent aspect of a subject increasingly demanding 
working class attention. 


“* The Cry of the Children,” by Frank Hird. Published by J. 
Bowden, 10 Henrietta street, London, W. C., England. 
Price, one shilling. 

In spite of the strenuous effort of factory and 
school inspectors, the number of children doomed 
in Great Britain to pass the morning of life in one 
unceasing round of drudgery is so large that Mr. 
Hird has been prompted to make an investigation 
of the subject, the results of which are given in 
this valuable contribution to the literature of the 
labor movement. In this highly instructive work 
are to be found many faithful delineations of 
working-class character, especially as it presents 
itself in the celebrated Whitechapel district of 
London. The following account of a demand for 
an increase of wages, given by a ropemaker who 
had been selected by her sister workingwomen 
to head a deputation to their Scotch employer, 
will be found no less interesting than pathetic: 

‘When we all went into’is orfice’e scowled at 
us as if we was thieves. ‘Well, you wimmin, wot 
’ave yer got to say for yerselves?’ ’e ’ollered. 
‘Say for ourselves?’ I chipped in. ‘We want 
more wages an’ no fines. How’s a pore woman 
goin’ to live if she can only get six-an’-six a week, 
and then ’ave 4d. an’ sometimes 6d. took orf every 
week for fines—an’ she not knowin’ what she’ ve 
been fined for?’ ‘You wimmin are so extrava- 
gant,’ he said, after a bit. ‘Now, in Scotland six- 
an’-six a week is ’igh wages for a woman, an’ there 
they don’t complain.’ ‘Of course they don’t,’ I 
sez back again, afore ’e’ad time to say any more. 
‘In Scotland they don’t pay 3s. an’ 4s. a week 
for rent, an’ they mostly live on oatmeal.’ ‘Then 
why the devil don’t you all live on oatmeal?’ he 
screeched, in a reg’ler wax. ‘Corse Scotland’s 
Scotland, an’ London’s London, an’ we ain’t used 
to it. Why don’t yer wear yer ’air down yer back 
like a ole Chinee?’ It was a bit imperent I know, 
but ’e made me that riled. But it all come to 
nuthin’. I arst’im’ow’e would like ’is wife an’ 
children to live in one room on a few bob fora ’vle 
week’s work, an’ ’e could say nuthin’. Out we all 
come, and went on strike straight away. O my 
Gawd! it was’orrible. For 13 long weeks we kep’ 
outside that there factory, the strike money from 
outside gettin’ littler an’ littler. It was winter, 
an’ such a winter. Snow an’ freezin’, an’ cold 
enough to freeze the innerards of yer. But we 
kep’ up our pluck, an’ got increases of from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. a week.” 

All who love children and desire to be helpful in 
shielding them from the body and soul-crushing 
effects of modern industrial drudgery should read 
this book. 

“ Domestic Service: The Responsibility of Employers,” by 
Mary Roberts Smith; published in the August issue of 
The Forum, New York. Price, 35 cents. ’ 

The movement for the social incorporation of 
the working class, a movement beset with so many 
great difficulties, seemingly has no greater obstacle 
to snrmount than the present existing relations 
between domestic servants and their employers. 
We therefore hail this plea for an earnest consid- 
eration of those relations, and commend it to our 
readers for perusal. 


Wherever the trade union does not penetrate the 
work is poorer, wages are lower, and the workers 
remain on a more primitive level than where or- 
ganization has exerted its progressive and bene- 
ficent influence. 
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The Nebraska Labor Bureau, 
By 8S. J. KENT, Deputy Commissioner. 


The law passed by the last legislature limiting 
the hours of labor of females in manufacturing, 
mechanical or merchantile establishments, restau 
rants and hotels to sixty hours per week and not 
more than ten hours per day, s0 arranged as to 
permit of this ten hours’ labor at at any time be- 
tween the hours of 6 A. M. and 10 P. M. has been 
the means of again bringing before the people of 
Nebraska the question of an early closing of stores 
and business houses on Saturday evening at 6 
o’clock. Being charged under the law with the 
enforcement of the provisions of this new act, it 
has been my purpose to bring about a general 
compliance with the law with the least possible 
friction, and as far as the business houses are con 
cerned this can be accomplished best by early clos- 
ing. This question has been agitated for several 
years among the business men themselves, and I 
have not talked with a single merchant who is in 
principle opposed to it. They all acknowledge 
that if the movemement is general among the 
large stores that they will do as much business 
after the change as they do now; that the business 
that is now congested in a few hours on Saturday 
evening can just as well be distributed thoughout 
the week, and that the people will readily accomo- 
date themselves to the change, as they did when 
the early closing movement was established for 
five days in the week. There is no occasion to 
rush men and girls on Saturday to meet the old- 


fashioned demands of those who are in the habit of 


leaving their trading until Saturday night. If Sat- 
urday evening is given over to pleasure and recrea- 
tion then the men, womenand children working in 
the business houses are just as much entitled to 
this time in which to enjoy themselves as the peo- 
ple who patronize them. In most of our larger 
cities the larger stores close early on Saturday 

some as early as 1 o’clock. Then why should 
not other cities be just as progressive? It was 
well suggested by some of the business men speak- 
ing at the meeting held at the council chamber the 
evening of June 28, that keeping open on Saturday 
night was a ‘“‘provincialism,” a ‘village trick,” 
and that it was time our cities put on more modern 
airs. Some of the larger stores profess to fear that 
in case they close that the small stores will get 
their trade. Ido not think so. In our large cities 
it is the stores that close early that grow and pros- 
per. There is a dignity and respectability that 
attaches to this that the public evidently appreci- 
ates. The store that is considerate of its help and 
manifests a disposition to be liberal and progress- 
ive loses nothing in the outcome. The employes 
of such an establishment are loyal and zealous in 
working for the interests of their employers, and 
the business man who cuts loose from his desk at 6 
on Saturday, is a brighter, keener business man for 
the coming week. The idea that this law was 


passed for the purpose of discriminating against 
females is not correct. It was passed to protect 
the health of females who now suffer physical ills 
on account of standing on their feet for long hours, 
It was passed in the interest of some of the coming 
mothers and of children yet unborn. It isa humane 
law. No woman should be on her feet more than 
ten hours in any one day, and civilization has no 
right to exact more. Men, through their trade 
union organizations, can exact shorter hours. The 
women are without such powerful support. The 
best thought of the State will support this law, the 
press and public opinion will support it, and for 
myself, I shall do my best to enforce its provi- 
sions. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Union for Indus- 
trial Progress at Boston, Mass. 


Whereas, The Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor adopted, by 
unanimous vote, a set of resolutions calling upon 
all wage-working women to become members of 
trade unions, thus again declaring to the world 
that the organized workingmen of America be- 
lieve that woman has an equal right with man to 
earn her livelihood by honest toil; and, 

Whereas, This organization knows of no better 
means than through the trade union, by which 
workingwomen can, with dignity to themselves 
and justice to their brother workers, make their 
working conditions of such a nature as will insure 
them a place in the ranks of honorable toilers; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Union for Industrial Prog- 
ress recognizes the truth of the declaration of 
organized labor, that ‘tthe salvation of laborers, 
both male and female, lies in the trade union 
movement ;”’ and, 

RESOLVED, That we unqualifiedly endorse the 
position taken by the American Federation of 
Labor upon the question of woman labor, and that 
we strongly urge all women who work for wages, 
of whatever occupation, to join in or form trade 
unions of their respective crafts, to the end that 
their sex will be no bar to honorable employment, 
or compel them to accept a lower wage than man 
for performing similar labor. 


Let us concentrate our efforts to organize all the 
forces of wage labor and, within the ranks, contest 
fairly and openly for the different views which may 
be entertained upon the different steps to be taken 
to move the grand army of labor onward and for- 
ward. In no organization on earth is there such 
toleration, so great a scope, and so free a forum as 
inside the ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor, and nowhere is there such a fair opportunity 
afforded for the advocacy of a new or brighter 
thought. 
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Chartered During Month. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 
national unions, the American Federation of Labor 
office issued 41 charters during the month of 
August, as follows: 

Federal Labor 7457, Covington, Ky. 

Laborers’ Protective 7458, Utica, N. Y. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of United States and 
Canada. 

Federal Labor 7459, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Stone Planers 7460, Bedford, Ind. 

Freight Handlers 7161, New Haven, Conn. 

Gas Workers’ Protective 7462, Kansas City, Mo. 

Federal Labor 7168, Guelph, Ontario, 

Beer, Pop and Mineral Water Bottlers 7464, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Iron and Steel Bridge and Building Material Workers 
7465, Washington Heights, Ill. 

Implement Frame Fitters 7166, Moline, Il. 

Central Labor Union, Evansville, Ill. 
Flour Mill Employes 7467, Quiney, Il. 
Coke Workers 7468, Blocton, Ala. 

Mince Meat Workers 7469, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Grain Elevator Employes 7470, Richmond, Ohio. 
Building Laborers 7471, Birmingham, Ala. 

Freight Car Builders 7472, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Freight Handlers, 7474, New Orleans, La. 
Federal Labor 7475, Langley, 8. C. 

Federal Labor 7476, St. Albans, Vt. 

Ship Carpenters and Caulkers 7477, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Building Laborers 7478, Des Moines, Ta. 

Federal Labor 7179, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Tanners and Curriers 7480, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Plasterers Helpers 7485, Detroit, Mich. 

Iron and Brass Bed Workers 7487, Kenosha, Wis. 
Paper Box Makers 7486, Dayton, ©. 

Federal Labor 7481, Murphysboro, Il, 

Central Labor Union, Newport News, Va 
Laundry Workers 7190, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Shingle Makers 7488, Kau Claire, Wis. 

Copper Miners 7482, Ducktown, Tenn, 

Packers and Nailers 7489, Toledo, O. 

Federal Labor 7491, Atlanta, Ga, 

Bindery Employes 744, Springfield, Il. 

Chain Makers 7492, Carlisle, Pa. 

Coal Employes Protective 7483, London, Ont, 
Gas Workers 7493, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Car Builders 7495, Depew and Lancaster, N. Y. 
Hod Carriers Protective 7496, Oneonta, N.Y. 





. 
Notice. 
OFFICE oF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR > 
WastINaton, PD. C., August 18, 1899, 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
At the request of the Coopers’ Union and the Trades and 
Labor Council of Nashville, Tenn., 


The LIBERTY and CUMBERLAND MILLS, of Nashville, Tenn., 


are taken from our list, “* We Don’t Patronize.” 
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Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GoMPERS, 

President A. F. of L. 


Notice. 

OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25, 1899. 

To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due inves- 
tigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms have 
been declared UNFAIR: 


MOENCH & SONS COMPANY, Tanners, Alpena, Mich, 
ILLINOIS IRON AND BoLtT CoMPANY, Carpentersville, Il. 
Manufacturers of Wagon Ske ina, Anvils, Drills, Jack- 
Screws, Letter-Presses and Press-Stands. 
ANDREW KIMBLE, Manufacturer of Carriage and Wagon 
Gear, Zanesville, O 
F. X. GANTER, Bar and Office Fixtures, Baltimore, Md. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union meet- 
ings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1809. 
Following is a statement of the rece ipts and ex penses for 
the ae of July, 1800. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, ete). 


RECEIPTS, 





July 1. 
Balance on hand : $6,521 
3. Brushmakers protective 7422, sup... 10 00 
L, —_ rinspectors and talleyme ns | 5525, tax, a, 
, 70 
Alton, Ill, trades and labor assembly, tax,j,a,s8 20 
Cooper machine workers 7124, tax, m, Jj, j 18 50 
Federal labor 7312, sup ys) 
Fish dressers protective 7416, sup. 5 00 
Cotton mule spinners association, tax % o, n, d 22 00 
United hatters of N A, tax, july 20 00 
Federal labor 7408, sup 3 8 
Brotherhood of holders-on 6762, assessment. 2 10 
Bottling department employes 6920, tax, a, m, j 60 00 
Drayme ns protective 7178, tax, d, J, f, m. 2 38 
Truck mens protective 7157, tax, o, n, d,j, f, m,a, 
m, J, j, $5.70; assessment, 30... aah 6 00 
Chairmakers protective (S17, tax, a, m, Jj, part j, 
$10.79; assessment, $1.18 a 1! 7 
Chippers protective 7356, sup : : 1 00 
Federal labor 7409, sup ww 
Stoc kkeepers and shippers 7168, tax, june 1 00 
Casting trimmers, cupola tenders and cle Aners, 
ete., 7344, tax, m,j a6 e 45 


) 
Federal labor 7146, sup l 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax,june, $3.50; sup,$5.00 80 
Horse nail makers 6815, sup... 5 
Green glass bottle gathe rers 717 0, tax, a, m, J, J, 


a, 8, $15.00; assessment, $1.50 ys , 16 
5. Sewing machine builders 742 i, sup... omen 10 00 
Coal handlers 7125, sup = ea s 10 00 
Newsboys protective 7427, sup = 5 00 
Federal labor 7423, —~ 4 ; , : : 5 00 
Federal labor 7426, su 5 00 
Green glass bottle gat rerers 7347, tax, june 60 
Laborers poetes tive 7362,tax,m,j, $20.05; sup,$3. 28 05 
Federal labor 7412, sup. ‘ 3 25 
Laundry workers 7005, sup, Tes assess, 82e 82 
Ce — labor union, Springfield, Mass, tax, m, 
»m,j.J,a 5 00 


Contr: ul labor union, Hartford, Conn, t ax, J, a, 8, 








o, n, d, Jj, f, 76 
Federal Ghee? 72 OR}, tax, june : _— 1 20 
United labor council, Los Angeles, Cal, tax, d.j, 

f,m,a, m 5 00 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup 5 00 
Laundry workers 7205, tax,a, m, j 225 
Federal labor 7331, tax, june: 2 3 
Watch workers 6001, tax, may. i 10 
Plow fitters 7044, tax, a, m, Jj 9 30 


Central federation of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, J, f, 
m, a, m,Jj.. ; 5 00 


Federal labor 7 287, sup > 00 
Furriers protective 7116, tax, april 1 65 
Street and building laborers 7405, sup.... 2 
Natl bro of ope rative potters, tax, m, a, m, ‘J. 16 00 

6. F ishermens 7516, tax, a, m, J 22 
Firemens protective 6704, assessment ave 55 
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Machine trades helpers 7207, sup 
Freight handlers 7428, sup re 
Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, 
Federal labor 7106, tax, june 

Mineral mine workers progre ssive 7318,tax,june 
Lathers 6894, tax, m, a, m, 

Blacksmiths helpers 6031, tax, Jum 

Federal labor 7010, sup had 

W.N. Gates, adv. 

Blacksmiths helpers 7 7323, tax, m, j, $9; sup, $3.50 
Livery employes 7026, tax, a, m, ’ 

Hack and cabmens yrot 7186, assessment. 
Flourand cereal millmens 7203, tax, j, 65c; sup.s 
‘Tanners protec ave Ls tux, apr. 

Federal labor 7429, su 


m,a,m,j 





Horse nail a ae 63 %, tax, m, a, m, j 
The Singer Mtg Co, adv ae 

Lathers protective 7333, tax,j, J 
Federal labor = sup 


Federal labor 7238, tax, june 
Green glass bottle gathere rs 7170, ‘sup 
Metal workers 7367, tax, m, j eal ‘> 
International typographical tax, june 
Central labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
SG, Me Bo 3.2.0 
Armour & Co, ady 
Bridge and structural 
m,J 
Stone ware 
ment, d6c¢ 
United neck we ar cutters 6939, 
sessment, $2... 
Federal labor 7381, sup 
Federal labor 7136, tax, june, $1. 
Federal labor 7187, tax, a, m, $1 
Ik — of tri ides, Atlanta, 


tax, f, 


iron workers 681, tax, a, 


potters 7142, fm, a, mn, $3.60; assess- 


tax, m, j, $10; ws- 


sup, He 


sup, $1.50 
(ia, tax, f, m, a, 





iJ. ; 
Ship ‘arpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, july 
American federation of musicians, tax, july 
Hack mens 6967, tax, m, a, m, Jj, J, $9; assess, dic 
Amal meat cutters and bute her workmen, tax, 

m, a, 

Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, sup 
Bottling house employers 7430, sup 


Car builders, wood machine mens 7433, sup 

Block pavers, cement walk and curb setters 
744, Sup... : 

Workingmens federation of the state of New 
York, sup soa 

Federation o' labor, Cedar Rapids, la, sup 





Ice wagon mens 7432, sup 
Laborers pro.ective 7455, sup 
Amalsociety of carpenters 
o. eS 
Federal labor 6809, tax, j,fm,a, $5.05; assess, 2c. 
Mosaic and encaustic tile laye rsand he Ipers, sup 
Pipe calkers and tappers 7548, sup 
‘Teamste rs and drive rs 7045, tax, m, 
$12; assessment, $1.50 
New Brighton, Pa, central labor 
leral labor 7436, —_ 
Federal labor 7155, tax, a, m, part j 
Team owners 6741, Lx, it, m, Jj, J, a, 8, 0, nm, d, Jj, 
3.22; assessment, Sle 
Teundry workers 7401, sup 
Capewell horse nail co, ady 
Federal labor 6808, tax, june 
Federal labor 7174, tax, a, m, j 
Wood carvers association of America, 
Iron molders helpers 7821, tax, m, j 
Federal labor 7358, sup, $; FrD, 50¢ 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, july 
Nashville, Tenn, trades and 
= ae 
Rubbe r workers 7220, tax, june 
Arch wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, j, j 
Intl broof stationary firemen, assessment 
Lathers protective 7406, tax, july 
Hod carriers 5195, tax, j, J 
Federal labor 7386, sup 
Horse nail workers 6170, sup 
Federal labor 7151, tax, apr 
Aut sprinklers, pipe fitters and helpe rs GS10, tax, 
may 
A;:phalt bloe k and vitrified brick pave rs 7214, 
tax, 
Labore rs protec tive 7370, tax, june... ; 
Asheville, N C, central ks ibor union, tax, mya, m 
Lathers protective 7175, tax, d, j, f, m, a, SSA; 
assessment, 32c * 
Fish dressers 7416, sup 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, may,$1.35; sup,$6.00 
Flour millers protective dit), tax, f, m, a, m, j 
Federal labor 7161, tax, june 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 72 
june.... 
Lathers protee tive 6541, 
f, m, a, m, part j, $5.7 73; sup, 
Oswego starch co, adv 
Federal labor 7439, sup.... 
Freight handlers 7438, sup 
Stave and heading worke 


and joiners, tax, 





part of a, 








unton, sup 











tax, June 






labor council, tax, 

















Hi, tax, 


8, O, mn, d, 98; j, 


tax,j,a 
“ee 






; assess, 50c 





8 7440, sup 


$1 





Ow 





10 
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Laundry workers 7441, sup.... 

Chainmakers protec tive 7418, su 

Laborers protective 7351, tax,m, P $5.66; sup, 181.50 

Federal labor 7426, sup... a : 

Flour and cereal millme ns 6642, tax, ce a, 8, 0, ‘n, 
d,j, f, m, a, m, j, j, $4.58; sup, 50c; assess, 12c 

Horse shoe punchers 7200, hn june satiate 

Klevator conductors 7339, tax, 

Lathers 7283, tax, j,j, parta 

Scranton, Pa, central labor union, tax,n dj, f,m,a 

Belt makers ‘and helpers 7221, tax, june ee at 

Federal labor 6854, tax, june 

Soap workers 7442, sup.. soons 

Federal labor 7169, , july : 

Iron car builders x 7315, tax, a, m, j 

Iron car builders 7315, sup 

Federal labor 7346, tax, june 

Federal labor 7306, tax, june, $5.00; sup, $i. 00. 

Arch foundry molders hel pers 7314, sup 

Fishermens protective 6821, tax , july, $10.00; 
sessment, $14.00 

Hod carriers 5512, tax, f, m, a, 
assess, 46¢ a a 

Ts ink make rs protec tive 6865, ‘tax, a, ‘m 

labor 7392, tax, j, j eas 

labor 720), tax, june 

Tri ale workers , tax, july 

Federal labor 7146, tax, june 

Steel cabinet workers 7214, tax, july 

Brushmakers protective 734, sup 











m,Jj,J 











as- 








m, Jj, J, a, s, $9.20; 

















Federal labor 7. 310, tax, may 
Federal labor tax, a, m,Jj 
Federal labor 721 , tax, f, m, a, $1.50; sup, $2.20 


United bro of paper makers, assessment. 
Federal labor 7409, sup 
Furniture employes 7443, sup 
Tanners and curriers 7444, sup 
Farmers protective 7437, sup 
Slate and tile roofers 7398, sup 
Federal labor 7167, tax, june... 
Rochester, N Y, trades assembly, 
Chainmakers 6587, se a,m,j 
Federal labor 6959, tax, bal f, m,a,m., 
Roofers protective 7311, tax, a, m,j 
Masons tenders 7176, tax, a, m, j ed - 
Iron workers helpers 6715, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
$3.20; assessment, 20c. 


sup 











Stone ware potters 7117, tax, n, d,j,f, m, a, m,j, 
$15. assessment, S80c as 

Iron workers helpers 6715 5, sup. 

Federal labor 6812, tax, july - 

Lathers protective 6851; tux, june 

Oil well workers 7085, sup 

Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, june 

United bro of paper makers, sup.. 

Oil well workers 7144, sup. , : 

Hlod carriers 7378, tax, july, $3.05; sup, $2.85 

Pattern makers national league, tax, m, Jj, j 








Lathers protective 69. tax,j,j,a 
Federal labor 7208, tax, j, j .. 
Federal labor 7076, sup 
Laundry workers 7225, tax 
Truckmens prot 7157, sup. 
Block pavers, cement walk and ¢ urb setters 7434, 
sup. pink danas 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, sup 





» 8. 


Coopers international union, tax, a, m, j 
Grain handlers 7445, sup dai 
Green iss bottle gathere rs 7364, ‘tax, ee > 





Laborers protective 6792, tas, j, 
Arch iron workers 7420, sup 
Lathers protective 7380, sup. 

Carriage and wagon workers intl union, assess. 
I 





j,a 














aundry workers 7286, tax, july 
Federal labor 7158, tax, july ae 
Covington, Ky, trade sind labor asse embly, sup. 


Sprinkler fitte rs GOST, FED... 
Tin plate workers intl prot assn, sup 
Thos. L. Lockhart, sup 
Shingle weavers 70%, tax, july 
Stockkeepers and shippe rs 7163, tax, july : 
Meee ral labor 7125, tax, june, $18. 40; sup, We 

Casting dressers prot 14, tax, m,a 
Federal labor 7155), sup. 
Chippers protective 7446, sup 
Chippers protective 7356, tax, m 
Federal labor 7358, sup 
Federal labor 7223, tax, m, j. 
Laborers protective 7 7 102, tax, july 
ght clerks ete «tive 7317, tax, a, 
Federal labor 7381, tax, j, j 
Oil well workers 7107, tax, July 
Laundry workers 6058, tax, a, m, j 
Federal labor 7H7, sup. 
Federal labor 7426, sup 
Federal labor 6876, tax, 

$1.50; assessment, 22c , 
Milk peddlers 6935, tax, a, m, j 
Mineral mine workers progressive 7318, sup. 
Soap workers 7412, sup 
Laundry workers 7071, sup, 
Lathers protective 6999, tax, 





rdyJ 








f,m, a, m, j, $3.80; sup 


’ 





5; assess, 78c. 
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2. Iowa state branch, GUp............sccccccccesceces $5 00 
Car wheel molders he elpers 7396, tax, June... 1 00 
IE CE I, on conescsusvencosneesees 100 
Federal labor Saar eee 10 00 
Federal labor 7089, sup, j, f, m, a, m, Jj, $5.51; as- 

sessment, 24c.. 5 75 
Block pavers, cement waik and curb setters 74: 34, 

in otan sy otdika ee ekeeek hes buss) caeeitan santas 1 00 
Federal labor 7010, tax, june.. 7 
Team drivers international union, tax, mm, te 10 67 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, +7 Lx ibbenians 10 00 
Springfield, Ill, federation of labor, 8 iain 5 00 
Poughkeepsie PN oe and labor sounell, = 

tax oS eae 
United aiRerworkorcon Loose goods, tax, june 3 66 
Brewery porters and freight handlers’ 7236, sup. 1 00 
Freight handlers 7449, sup............sccccececees 10 00 
Ornamental glass workers ae 10 00 

95. Tile WOTKETS BTOS TIGL, GUD... ooo cccccccccccccccces 50 
Federal labor 7350, tax, m, j,J.............eceeeees 45 
. 4 2a 8 25 
Rubber workers 7349, tax, m,J..................5 5 00 
Button workers 7181, tax, m,j,j.................. 210 
Chainmakers 6817, sup .................+++- : 75 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax , july. bie 1 05 
Riggers protective 5108, tax, april, 450; 4 asse a8, Ic HS | 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen, tax, 

m, j.. dass 10 67 
Stoneware  potte rs "7142, ‘tax, /- vinseadiee 1 80 
Coal handlers 7425, suy tices ee Ret 1 00 
(Gilass packers and owe “A rs 3669, tax, ‘june ae 3 00 
Ornamental wire workers 7215, tax, 8 ae 5% 
PE as Geek oeennd nn ae we oeie 10 00 

2. Tub molders helpers 7452, amp bs ittinds Rin deleliiibenairala-ae 10 00 
Freight handlers 7438, suy i 1 00 
Federal labor 6977, tax, tals, ‘$i. 80; sup, '60c; as- 

Ra Ste ee eer 3 12 
Paper carriers P & B assn eS aS eee 400 
Lathers prot 7388, tax, J, j...............+. 1 30 
Hackmens prot 6924, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 98; j, f, m, 

a, $2.70; assess, 20c. 29 
Can makers prot 6046, ‘tax, , feb, "$3; assess, $1.20... 4 20 
Federal labor 7453, sup.. ists aiedealeiieteenesnidaende-eackat'a es 10 00 
Oil well workers 7391, tax, June, 60c; oap, { 6..... 5 60 
Federal labor 7439, sup ; iareiaies 1 00 
Stave and heading workers 7440, sup.. prere 25 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, j,j.................- 18 00 
Coachmen and stableme ns prot 6327, tax, f, m, 

a, m, $10.00; assessment, $1. 11 00 
Marble and slate fitters and setters 7421, , sup. 1 18 
Federal labor 7226, tax, july....... pe dekeat 10 00 
Aluminum workers 7454, sup....... 10 00 

27. Champaign, III, fede ration of labor, ‘tax, a, m, j 20 
Federal labor 7358, tax, m, J, j, $24; sup, ‘gl. 25 00 
Amal meat cutte rs and bute her workmen, ASSESS 22 00 
Federal labor 7241, tax, june.. Sedateuhaksasuame 19 25 
Can makers prot ‘6046, tax, mar. a eee 3 00 
Lathers prot 7806, tax, MAY...........6. cecsvcees 15 00 
Federal Binor 7 7: 7337, t “ax, july painsaseiias 5 00 
Federal labor 68H, tax, july,’ . $2; “sup, We, 225 
Federal labor 7: 208, | AD eee 1 00 
Tin plate workers ‘intl prot ‘assn, sup. 8 75 

28. Federal labor 714, tax, m, a, $6; sup, 0c 6 60 
Federal labor 7222, tax, @pr................ssceee. 3 25 
Federal labor 7412, tax, july, $2.50; ‘sup, $3.20. 5 70 
Brewery engineers and fireme n 6910, tax, sds a, ‘s. 400 
—— workers 7023, tax, vue. 1 75 

Lathers ~. 7175, sup.... 1 00 
Federal labor 7165, tax, june POLE ETS 1 0 
Coke workers 7324, tax, july. aaah 2 60 

2). Sprinklers, pipe fitters ‘and helper rs 6840, wm 

, eer ee cies ' 2 40 
Federal labor 7: 368, ‘tax, june. a RD 
Federal labor 672, tax, a, m, rds 4 8; ‘sup, $1.75; 

i ria a ews wit ewe Canad 9 45 
Federal labor 7065, ‘sup SE ee ae 5 00 
Furniture employes 7448, sup................. : 5 00 
Ee |! eae eee 1” 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7 al, ee 1 00 
Corrugators 7372, tax, June, $4.75; sup, ‘S. eee 10 05 
ee ee arr eee 875 
Superior, Wis, trades and labor F assembly, tax, 

5,0,0,4,J,f,m,a.mJ J, oder 10 00 
Laborers prot 7455, sup.... calwaete ouaeerene 10 00 
SOD IS Fs MED oa on cvossccsccccccveces an 10 00 
esa eeanesk pa esenebakesesaneas 70 
EE 6 secidinnnern tibnnadeekeeanneh acedes 63 15 

$8,958 53 25 
EXPENSES. 
July 
1, One month’s rent in advance......... - 52 00 
Newspapers for office, W ashington Times. 1 00 
Guemaiaeien: expenses ‘and salary, W. H. Winn.. 45 98 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons..... SE ae 48 25 
Street car ticke ts, W. F. Ashley, ‘jr. om 2 00 
Expenses and salary as fraternal delegate to 

British trade union congress, Thos, F. Tracy. 275 00 

Clippings, National Press Intelligence Co. ‘ 5 00 
6. Commission on advertising, John, Morrison.. 270 04 


Salary and organizing expenses, one wee k, 
James Leonard, New Orleans................... 42 25 


- 
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6. ay fy patseg expensnn, one week, Wm 


FX. *. 2. ere $21 00 
fanizin expenses, a ¥. SCRAPE 400 
1. Be - onpanising expenses, Will H, Winn. 100 00 
Mate! oS 4 % i AER ai eee 50 
Organtate expenses, Hermann Robinson..... 5 
Stamped check book, Riggs Natl Bank.......... 5 O04 
8. Expressage, United States pompeees aa 36 07 
Furnishing and printing 200 8, $3; 2,000 cer- 
tificates of membership, "50; vpniflipe «& Pat 
ME Nt sh dnitied kebdin Mies dethekinnhas benverindess $608 8 50 
10. 2.0) So stain Adams Express Co.................. 45 
2c stamped envelopes, H.C. Easterday. .. 42 80 
Honorarium, Samuel Leffingwell.. 10 00 
Salary and organizing expenses, James Leon- 
ard, New Orleans ... 38 50 
Salary and organizing expe nses, “Wm. J. ‘Smith, 
I a 17 
13. 


3. 6 No. 18 100- ‘fi records, $1.08; 12 No. 18 100-p: page 

records. $ 12 No. 18 marie records, $2.16; 
12 No. 18 100-page records, “ 16; 100 100-page No. 
72 records, $22; June item, 60c; E. Morrison Pa- 


Repairs, $25 4 box carbon, $1.75; 1 doz note 
books, Ste; 2 ? ribbons, $1.50; 3 erasers, 20c; | ream 
pe , 57; box carbon, $2; Smith Pre smier 


ypew riter Bo. - waht 8 &2 
100 2¢ and 200 le stamps, H. C, Kaste rday. sas 10 00 
Expenses attending obtle blowers convention 
and organizing lebr tenders, Geo. Chance..... 9 25 
Two days work, Mable ene ean % 00 
15. Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co........... 10 09 
500 charters, Isaac Goldman, New York... 60 00 
18. One electro, W. C. Newton &O ‘o., Wash, D. C 1 00 
1%. Expenses to bottle blowers convn, Geo. Chance 7 75 
Printing July FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter 
ci tbiitcun outs aruiinneimnkanimibnbnddeaincnawena 197 18 
Three baskets for office, M Goldenber, aa 1 47 
21. Putting 2 lights in office, Ed, Nothnag e. & 58 
1,000 le stamped env elopes, H.C. Easterday.. re6ee 11 00 
Expressage, Adams Express Co... vaniae 1 2 
Commission on adve rtising, Thos. Glover. 15 87 


Salary and My ape een J expenses, Will. H. W inn 100 00 
2. Printing 2 24 2e stam ed envelopes, $2.50; 1,500 
~~ by $3.2 25; 500 ode cards, $6.50; 1,000 le 
envelopes, $1.25; ” 5,000 monthly reports, $7.75; 


2,000 ecmaninere’ lists, $21; Phillips & Patten 42 25 
Expenses organizing ‘oil well worke rs, F. M,. 

Treese.... ca aiie 400 
Organizing expenses, McC. H. Parker............ 28 
Expenses, committee, plumbers Vv. gas fitte rs, 

ee "Keef fe... ll 6 

27. - nses and salary on leather workers union 
lificulty, John F. O’Sullivan..... ll 2 
28. 100 postal cards, M. ee Stephenson... eans 1 00 
Car tickets, W. F. As hley nee 2 
Contributed article to FEDERATIONIST, Thos. 

Reece, England.... , 12 01 
Se nding postal note to ‘England, “W. F. Ashlie y 20 
Bal of $200 appropriated to boot and shoe work- 

ers, Horace M, eee 100 = 

29. P rinting 1,000 supply blanks, P hillips & Patten 22 
Selary and organizing expenses, {. Winn.. 25 iD 
Wiring money to W. H. Winn, Western Union 

Telegraph Co 1 57 
Traveling and organizing e ox pe nses for month, 

Samuel Gompers ................. 75 88 
One month’s salary, P resident Samuel Gompers 150 00 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 12h 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, Josephine Kelly it 
5 weeks’ salary, stenographer, Josephine Mac- 

Donald ..... 0 50 
5 weeks’ salary, ste hogra her, Rose L. Guard. 55 00 
5 weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley, jr................ 60 Bb 
5 weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor : sacieiene 60 00 
17 days’ work, Vv. M. Mac Donald...... —_ 25 50 
14% days’ work, H. MeKee..... : at 26 68 
16 days’ work, ht. W. Ashle y cad 16 00 
Stamps rec eived and used, F rank Morrison ... 9 70 





"$2,430 30 
RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand......... ......... $6,521 





_ i Sgeniapicenreet eats Uda nikatac caja ak-davas a 

Wc acicsins a stk baka uapelert baieatiians $8,953 25 
Expenses..... Leeeeeknaneuaweniae ieectaneteancen! . 
Balance...... cbf ameidhcehennaetes sv oben seeceeess $0,522 86 





HENRY KRAEMER, 
HATTER AND FURNISHER, 


1012 Seventh Street, Northwest, 


Washington, D. C. 
ONE PRICE. 





184 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OSTEOPATHY #3385 


Washington Loan & Trust Bidg. 








Your Orders for Sash, Doors and Blinds :7¢2".¢2s) 


work and fine cabinet work solicited. The fire which burned my 


Planing Mill, foot of 4th St. S. E., only stopped me forfour days. 


| rented the Wimsatt & Uhler Mill and have my full force of 
cabinet makers, carpenters and machine hands at work. The 
burned mill was busily engaged on a number of large orders 
sufficient in quantity of work to keep the hands busy for thre 
months. Not an order was cancelled nor was there any delay 
indelivery of manufactured work. Kindly continue your favors. 
| guarantee good work, prompt delivery and polite attention. 


THOS. W. SMITH, Gerinseindiena fue. 8. w 


LOUIS HARTIG, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
No. 1000 Cor. 7th and K Sts. N. W. 








Otis Elevator 
Company.» 


71 Broadway, 
New York City. 











yore’ « ds 
PRUDENTIAL 
ee 
STRENGTH OF j, 
GIBRALTAR 


Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages J to 70, Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $414 000,000 


Write for Rate at your age... 


_— lhe Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 








Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


























COLLAR BUTTON 


INSURANCE 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


& 


One=Piece...... 
Krementz Collar Button 


Made of One Piece of Metal Without Seam or Joint. 
Also for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Childrens’ Dresses. 





You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives all particulars, Postal 
us for it. All jewelers sell Krementz bu‘tons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 22 Chestnut st. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
PICTURE GALLERY 
Now Ready: 


“The First Sheet from Caxton’s Press’ 


Printed on superior paper, suitable for framing. 
Sent postage paid for 5 cents in stamps. 
Per Dozen, 40c.; Per 100, $3.00 


No argument is needed to convince any real trade unionist 
of the propriety of decorating his home, and thereby 
educating his children, with pictures representing the 
triumphs and tribulations of Labor; instead of those 
glorifying the often questionable deeds of soldiers, kings 
and politicians, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST OFFICE, 
423-425 G Street, N. W. Washington, D, C, 
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